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PREFACE 

Project Redirection is a demonstration aimed* at testing the value 
of a irjew program modcU of comprehensive service^ for primarily welfare- 
eligible pregnant teenagera and teen mothers. Beginning operations in 
four sites in ISWO as s joint funding effort. of the Work Incentive 
Program (WIN) arid the U.S. Department of Labor and the Ford Foundation, 
the program uaes locally-based community organiziations to link and ^ 

» 

coordinate existing services to meet the needs of these young people. 
Through a process enhsnced by the services of volunteering community 
women, the program ericouragea the teens to complete their education, to 
follow up on proper medical care, to take part in some employment-related 
or job training activity, and to attend other activities, which include 
family planning and inatruction on the use of contraceptives. The 

1/ 

long-run, overall dim of Redirection is to help these young people 
develop economic and perisonal self-sufficiency. 

Project Redirection bperstes under the oversight of the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), a nonprofit corporation 
experienced in the operations and reseerch of demonstration programs 
designed to aid the economicsUy dissdvantaged. MDRC also haa reaponsi- 
bility for the research carried out on the program, which includes an 
impact analysis being conducted by the ^American Institutes for Research. 
Additional research studies, conducted by MDRC staff, cover the imple- 
mentation of the program, its costs, and an ethnography of participating 
teens to examine the more subjective aspects of the teen motherhood 
experience. 



This <8**th8 baseline report for the dnipact analyslBj that is, it 
is a portrait of, the characteristics snd attitiuler of the young teen 
mothers or mother-to-be at the point of ^their entry into either the 
Redirection program or a ^comparison group. Both groups of teens will 
^Iso be interviewed after 12 and 24 months as part of a major survey Jbo 
examine the effects of the*program on these young women's decisions about 
8chool,'f6mily planning and work. 

• - • . • ■ 

. This baseline report is sn important one, not only because it lays 
the foundation for a comprehensive a»d rigorous evalustion on a program 
of services for adolescent parents, but slso because it has a contribu- 
tion to make in its own right. The data it containa on the demographics 
of these teens, their behavior and attitudes, do much to inform the 

/ ■ 

current policy diebate about adolescent sexusl activity, pregnancy among 
teenagers, and childbearing — a debate replete with speculation and 
half-truths. . 

This report reveals these young people tp be s multi-problem group, 
with severe economic, educstional and socisl deficits. Their problems 
are of a magnitude which far exceeds their sbility to deal with them. 
Moreover, this segment of the teenage population is the, one most st risk 
for the future; th«,y sre 17 yesrs or younger in age, welfare-dependent, 
and out of the mainstream in terms of educstion snd the Isbor force. At 
their point of enrollment in Redirection, over hslf of the teens were not 
enrolled in a school at the time of the interview, snd a sizesble propor- 
tion (36 percent) had not beeh in school for more than a year. 

On a more optimistic side, the teens in this report express a strong 
interest in pursuing educstionsl snd vocstional goala. These aspirations 

8 
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seem better developed, however, in terme of WQrk than education, perhapd 

throifbh a recognition of .their need to be lible to support themselves snd 

their chil<iren'. Many of them have had pa'rt-time jobs in the past and 

■ ■■ . „■ 

have found these to be rewarding expe>iences, while- their school situa- 

• • * • • ' « 

tions have often resurlted in frustration, failure, and In many .iistances, 

y 

a decision bo leave acbool even » prior to pregnancy. It ^^^^ appear 
that the 'opportunity to. hold a job or at least to acquire employment- 
related behaviora and akillS' in ^conjuction with education — would be 

particularly sJpQnificant for membera of this target population. 

,•• , • 

Overall, the baaeline information in this report, by showing the 
current life condition and the interests of this group, suggests that 
ihe services offered in Project Redirection are highly compatible with 
the patterna of needs for services reported by this sample. How well 
Redirection supplies these 'services — ; and the impacts or effects^of the 
progran on the participantaV aubsequent behavior — will be the subject 
of future reports. 



Judith Gueron 
Atting President 
MDRC 
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. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Pro^iect Redirection 1s a national demonstration program aimed at testirig 
a program lAodel to serve primarily welfare-eligible i^^gnant teenagers and ^ 
teen mothers. Through th^ provision of a comprehensive range of community 
services., the program elms to> help these young people develop, in the IDng ' 
run, economic and personal self-sufficiency. . 1 • 

The success of the demotes trati on ^del will be examined fronii^several ' 

' • ^ • ■ . ' 

perspectives, among them ah Impact analys^ls, being perfoif^d by the American - 
Institutes for Research. Jhis report summarizes the data from the baseline 
survey, and thereby focuses on the characteristics of a large ^ple of dis-1 
a(fVantaged pregnant girls and young mothers. While providing the^descriptive . 
data.— much of which adds to the limited .knowledge we have on the probljems of 
teenage pregnancy — the report .also examines th^ teens '.needs for the program. 
Services as provided^ the Redirection. model. 

The Program . ^ , . 

Project Redi recti oh is a comprehensive program j^esigned to provide, or 
broker, a wide range of services to teenage women who are pregnant or have 
children. To be eligible for the program, a young woman must be 17 years or 
younger, not yet have a high scRbol diploma, and be receiving (or eligible to 
receive) Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). The program has 
been implemented as a demonstration in five sites across the country— Boston, 
Massachusetts; New York City (Harlem), New York; Detroit, Michigan; Phoenix* 
Arizona; and Riverside, California under ^the management of Manpower Denionr 
stration Research Corporation.^ It is designed to link participants to a 
variety of services in order to promote their continued schooling, the devel- 
opment of employment-related skills, the avoidance of an early repeal pregnancy 
Improved health care, and the acqu1s.1t1on of life-management skills. 



' Detroit was dropped from the National demonstration 1n the fall of 1981 
because of management difffculties. <- 
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Impact Analysis Design ' # ' 

the Impa^jb analysis sample consists of 250 mrogram participants from four 
S'ttes,^ and ^64 teeAs meeting program ellglbfTTtylcrlterfa fron^four matched 
sites. W cewparlson sites, were matclSd to the experimental sites on the 
basis of soc1o*demograph1c characteristics (such as ethnic composition, geo- 
graphic location, and dIstHbutlon) and patterns of service delivery to 
the target popula|;1onr The jiatciied sites are: Boston-Hartford; Harlem— Bedford 
Stay vesant. New York; Detroit (East Side)— Detroit (West Side) •/Phoenik— San 
Antonio; and Rlversl die— Fresno, California. Teens^ln .the comparison sites were 
recruited' In a manner similar to progrW pert1<:1 pants; that Is, through refer- 
.rals f»^m various coiiwunlty service agencies and by word-of-njputh. 

/ 'The resfeaych deslgn.cal.ts for the collection of data both before the teens 
are exposed to t^ program 'trea]tment and subsequent to It. Thdis, each subject 
was administered a baseline tntervlw* dur<1ng^&ie fa'll and <|tihter<^f T980/ 1981, 
the period during whliqh program operjit'lohs .were- gifting underway,^ Project^^- 
Redirection participants, were then Interviewed shortly afteV enrolTJng lift the 
program and compaHson respondents were Interviewed ^% soon as It could be 
scheduled.^ Follow-up interviews are scheduled t6 be admln.lste^ned at)prox1mately " 
10 to 12 months following the baseline Interviews. 

* r • 

' The. Research Sample 

- A total. of 514 respondents (excluding the Callfor-nla sampje) weri^ Inter- 
vifswed at baseline. The majority of teens were either black^ (A5.B percent) 
or Hispanic (31.5 percent). The Hispanic teens w^primarily Puerto Ricans . 
from the Boston and Hartford sites (13.6 percent) orChtcanas from the Phoenix 
and San Antonio sites (17.5 percent). " - 

The teens ranged in age from 11 to 1 a years. The mean age of the samplcf . 
was 15.9. the majority of teens being either 16 or 17. The Hispanic teens 
tended to be younger than other respondents. The sample was fairly evenly 
divided in temts of parenting status: approximately half (49.8 percent) wer? 
pregnant teens rho had not delivered a, child, while the remaining half were 



The Riverside program began operations late, and therefore data from that 
site are not included in this report. Data frojr. Detroit are, however, used 
in this analysis. 



alreacly mothers. Only 7.4 percent of the teens ha^l ever been married. 

■ Findings Related to the Redtrectlon Ratl^ale 

The data gathered during the basel^lne^ survey provided a highly (descriptive 
profile^ of the characteristics and needs of the target population served^by 
Project Redirection. The major highlights of that prof 1 Hare summarized 
beloM: 

«■ " 
0 ♦ ■ '■ 

Educational Factors ' : 

The young women In the sample ipeflected the kind of educational disad- ' 
vantages that are frequently reported In connect1on>1th' the teenage parent 
population. The findings' with regard to educational background,. status, and 
aspiration include the for owing: 



Almost half of the sample (44 percent) were not enrolled In a ichool or 
6ED promm at the.ttme of the Interview. Most of the dropouts (87 
percent) said they planned to return to sqhool within 1 to 2 months i 
however, a^ sizeable proportion (39 percent) had not been In school for 
ffl^fre than a year. Pregnancy and caring fdr the Infant were the most 
commonly cited reasons for leaving school, but over one-fourth of the 
girls'had dropped out prior ta their- pregnancies. 



.7^ 



• Even among the teens enrolled In school, there was evidence of a con- 
siderable number of educational deficits. Mpproximately 80 percent 
were a year behind grade for their age, and 40 percent were 2 years 

>or more behind... * 

• Among those g^rls In school, about one-third were enrolled In a special 
school program^ for pregnant teans or teen mothers. 

• The majority of responcf^ifts, when asked how far they wanted to. con- 
tinue their schooling, aspired to at least a high school diploma or « 
6ED certificate (98 percent). Over 20 percent wanted. a €0*1 lege degree 
or higher. 



Employment- Related Factors 

Given the youth of these respondents, their work experience is consider- 
able. Various findings indicate a positive orientetion toward the world of 
work : 



For this report, the data from both experimental and comparison sites were 
aggregated to yield a profile of ^ the entire sample. 
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• Only a mtnortty of teens (7.4 percent)^were working at tfie time of the 
Interview, and most of there had part-time jobs. However, 70 percent 
of the girls had worked for pay at some time prior to the interview 
(60 percent when habysltt.ing and household work ar^ excluded). 

e Most of the teens ha4 had some empToyeiiint-reUted^ training or Instruc- 
tion, such as .how to fill out a job application (58 pejrcent) or how 
to act on a job Interview (49 percent). However, only y minority 
reported having received tralnlna on hbw to find a job (33 percent) 
or training for specific skills (29 percent). 

• When asked, what they thought they would be doing In five years, 73 
percent of the girls said they would be working; an additional 17 
percent said they would still be In school. Nearly half of the ;^ample 
(4^ percent) nientloned some specific q^ccupatlon that th^ thought 

, they would be pursuing; \ 

f The vast majority of teens (92 percent) Wid they would rather work 
than be orf welfare. Reasons cited for thk preference Included the 
ability to mak^ more mon^ (27 percent), a preference fo^ being Inde- 
pendent (18 percent), and a feeling that welfare Is for lazy people 
(10 percent). . ^ 

♦ 

Fertility and Contraception 

The contraceptive practices of this sampTe, In general, were neither 
effective nor consistent. Many had exposed themselves, and were continuing to 
expose themselves, to repeat pregnancies: 

• Approximately one-fourth -of tlie sample (24 percent) had Ibeen prepnant 
more than once. However, only 10 percent either had two or more 

< children or were mothers expecting a higher-order birth. 

f Only fjalf af the sample (54 percent) said that they (or their part- 
ners) had used some form of contraception at least once. However, 
among the non-pregnartt, sexually active teens In the sample (I.e., 
those exposed to a pregnancy rlskr), 80 percent reported having contra- 
ceptive protection. Nevertheless, even among those who were practicing 
birth control, 40 percent admitted they did not use It all of the time. 

• There was little experimentation with different: forms of birth control. 
Among those girls who had used some form of birth control, fewer than 
half had tried more than one method. The most commonly mentioned form 
of birth control for this sample was the pill (41 percent), followed 
by condoms (13 percent). 

t Those girls who had never used any form of birth control offered a 
variety of explanations. Among the most commonly cited reasons were 
concern about side effects (17 percent), a desire to get pregnant 
(11 percent), and ignorance about birth control (6 percent). 
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r When aisked about access to birth control, the vast majority of teens 
Indicated that one or more forms of contraception were available to 
them. Only 1.4 percent of the teens said that it would be impossible 
to get any form of birth contirol. 



Services and Supports 

The respondents used a range of services in their communities, but also 



identified a number of unmet needs. InformaT supports played an important 
role in these young women's lives, especially with regard to child care and 
emotional suppiort: 



• Virtually all teens had received some formal services in the 3-month 
period prior to the interview. The. most frequently cited services 
they "had used were medical care for the baby (78 percent) and self 
(73 percent); the WIC program (a food supplement program: 62 percent); 
and food stamps. (51 percent). 



• The services for which respondents expressed the greatest unmet need 
weFe job training (67 percent), job counseling (59 percent), assistance 
in obtaining infant goods (49 percent), tutoring, for school work (45 
percent), and educational cbunselihg (42 percent). 

• The majority of pregnant girls (73 percent) had received medical care 
during their first trimester, and most (67 percent) had seen a 
physician five or more t^mes during their pregnancies. 

• The majority of teens depended on family members for child care. The 
teens' own mothers, were the most frequently cited source of child, 
care assistance. 

• Most teens reported having a fairl^ solid network^ of informal 

social supports available to them. When asked whorrt they could turn . 
to when they wanted to "talk things through,'! their mothers were most 
frequently cited (61 percent), followed by boyfriends (55 percent) and 
sisters (38 percent). Nost respondents felt they had two to four 
sources of support. The majority of teens (62 percent) reported having 
a close friend who was either pregnant or already a mother. 

• Nearly three-fourths (71 percent) of the teens said they continued to 
see the baby's father, often on a daily basis. Among women v^ith 
babies, the fathers were typically in contact with their children 
several times a^week or more. The fathers' average age was 20.8. 
About one-third (35 percent) of these men were working, and another 25 
percent were still in school. 



/ 
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Home Environment 

Most of the girls, came fro» home backgrounds that many would view as 
disadvantaged. Most wpondents continued to live with their mothers, who 
provided assistance during their young parenthood: 

• The majority of respondents (68 percent) had grown up in a household 
headed up by the mother. Fewer than 20 percent had been raised in a 
family witti both parents present. Respondents had, on average, 5.2 
siblings. 

• At the time of the Interview, roost teens were still living at home: 
a full 72 percent said they were living 1o a household that Included 
the mother. Only a handful of respondep« jnere living alone or with 
their child only (2 percent). On average, a total of 5.6 persons 
were living In the respondents^' households at the time of the Inter- 
view. 

t The respondents* families typically had modest educational attainments 
and multiple Instances of teenage pregnancy. Fewer than half of the 
girls reported that their mothers (33 percent) or fathers (24 percent) ^ 
had completed high scboolc^r a GEO program. About three out of every 
four girls said that their mothers had been teenage parents; among those 
'Respondents whose sisters had children, 90 percent had become an aunt 
while the sisters were still In their teens. 

t The most comnonly cited sources of economic support were AFOC. food 
stamps and WIC. The majority of respondents (67 percent) said that 
their monthly household Income from all sources was undier $600. 

Based on this profile,* It Is clear that these teens represent a target 
of concern for social intervention. These young women are disadvantaged 
economically and educationally; wny are at risk to an early repeat pregnancy; 
and many have not used the services that they feel are needed. Their long- 
term prospects for economic S^ff-sufficiency dp not seem promising. The 
trajectories that they are on appear to need "redirecting." 
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* ^ CHAPTER I 

V IhtT*(Pduct1on 

'r . ■> 

Project Redirection Is a ni|t1pnal demonstration of a program model for 
services for lonr-lncome teenage- mothers and pregnant teens. Tbe design ano 
Implementation of this program were In response to growing social concern 
about-the cQSts-T Individual and societal— of teenage parenthood. The 
program represents an effort to redirect the lives of young women whose 
"life script," without Intervention, might Involve early repeat preg- 
nancies, curtailed educatlorti limited employment options, and welfare 
dependency. * 

The success of roject Redirection Is being examined from several 
perspectives. The American Institutes for Research Is performing the 
Impact analysis portion of the evaluation. The Impact analysis focuses on 
the extent to which participation In the program results In favorable 
outcomes to the teenage girls. This report presents the data from the 
baseline survey. 



A. Background of the Problem 



Teenage parenthood Is by no means a new social phenomenon. Histor- 
ically, women have tended to begin their chlldbearing during their teens 
and early twenties. In fact, even during the past two decades the teenage 
birth rate has declined. In the late 19S0s,'9O out of 1000 women under 20 
gave birth as compared with 52 out of 1000 In 1978 (Woifien's Bureau, 1979; * 
Alan Guttmacher Institute (A6I), 1981). Several factors ^contr1bute to the . 
current attention focused on teenage pregnancy and parenthood. First, 
there Is currently a large number of young woinen In the 13 to 19 age range, 
so that while the birth rates are declining, the absolute number of 
Involved teenagers Is Increasing. Second, the declining birth rate Is not 
consistent for all teenagers: .among those young women aged 14 or younger, 
the birth rate Is Increasing. Third, these trends are occurring at a time 
when contraceptives are Increasingly available to teenagers as a means of 
avoiding unwanted pregnancy. F^rth, the evidence documenting the unfavor- 
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able consequences of teenage parenthood has continued to nount.'^ Finally, 
there Is an unm^stakabTe and dramatic trend away from teenagers giving 
their children up for adoption* Thus, the magnitude of the problem, 
together ^th Its perceived costs and avoldablllty, have jcomblned to make 
teenage pregnancy and parenthood a national social Issue* 

According to figures released In X978, approximately 1.1 million 
American teenagers aged'lS to 19 give birth, obtain abortions, or have a 
miscarriage or stillbirth each year.^ This represents nearly 10 percent of 
the teenage women In this age group. An additional 30,000 girls under the 
age of 15 become pregnant each year (National Center for Health Statistics 
(NCHS), 1976; 1978>. -Two-tMrds of the pregnancies to 15- to 19-year-old$ 
result In live births, and of^ these 600,000 births, 21 percent are out of 
wedlock (NCHS, 1976, 1978). Looked at from the point of view of the larger 
society, approximately one out of every five babies born In the United 
States Is born to a teenage mother. It has been estimated that. If current 
rates prevail i about 4 out of 10 of today's 14 year old girls will have 
experienced at least one pregnancy before they reach 20, and 1 In 5 will 
have had one or more pregnancies by age 18 (Tietze, 1978). 

During the 1960*s and 1970*s programs serving the various needs of 
teenage parents developed throughout the nation.'^ Most of these programs 
have a specific focus, such as the provision of prenatal or postnatal 
medical care. Information on the number of such programs, ^helr client 
load, and the services they provide Is only now being gathered and 
analyzed. Even In the absence of concrete figures. It Is clear that a 
substantial number of resources for this group does exist. For example, 

% 

*f 

^The consequences of early chlldbearlng are discussed in detail in Chapter 
III. 

^The U.S. has a higher rate of teenage childbirth than any other developed 
country: In the mid 1970s, the U.S. rate was 52 per 1000 teens, compared 
with 3 per 1000 in Japan, 23 per 1000 in France, and 32 per 1000 in the 
United Kingdom (A6I, 1981). 
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air's 1978 stu<<y of service provision to this target group In Boston 
revealed that over 50 agencies were providing a variety of services 
relating to teeiiage pregnancy and parenting. (Cannon-Bonventre and Kahn, 
1979). 

Despite the fact that there Is considerable social Intervention on 
behalf of the teen parent population, there seems to be a general consensus 
that current programs and services are 1nadequate--not necessarily because 
there are not enough of them, but because those that exist do not deliver a 
fulT range of needed siervlces to the majority of teenagers In heed. In 
some coniminltles there Is overUp and duplication among service providers 
(and perhaps even competition for clients), whilie In others few or no 
services are available. Scarcity of services Is particularly apparent In 
rural and suburban areas. NACSAP, which conducted a survey of 50 agencies 
In 1977, found that "the pattern of services Is at best a' 'patchwork quilt' 
with very few comprehensive programs In place largely because essential 
services are either not available or are virtually Inaccessible to those In 
need" (Forbush, 1978, p. 92) Thus, In l** .1, the biggest unmet need for 
services to teen parents appeared to oe pro dms that offer comprehensive 
services to teens during pregnancy and early parenthood. 

B. Overview of Project Redirection 

Project Redirection Is a national demonstration of a particular model 
of service delivery for teenage women who are pregnant or already have 
children. It Is a comprehensive program that Is designed to provide for a 
wide range of client needs. Project Redirection serves a well-defined 
population of teenagers. To be eligible for enrollment, a young woman must 
be: 

• 17 years old or younger; 

• pregnant or a mother; 

t receiving welfare on her own grant or a member of a family 
receiving welfare; and 

• without a high school diploma or a GEO certificate. 

3 
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In addition to these basic criteria, each of the agencies operating a 
program under Project Redirection has specific geographic residency 
requirements. w 

Project Redirection as a service model Is being operated as a pilot 
program In four cities under the management of Manpower Demonstration 
Resear^h~torpofat1on (MDRC). The program is Jointly funded by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, WIN^ and the Ford Foundation. In New York City, the 
program Is offered to residents of Ceritral Harlem by the Harlem YMCA. , In 
Boston, the program Is conducted liy El Centre del Cardenal, or Cardinal 
Cushfng Center for the Spanish- speaking. Founded In 1958 by the Catholic 
church, this organisation Is a multi-service center serving the Hispanic, 
largely Puerto Rican, population of Boston. The two western sites of 
Project Redirection are Phoenljc and Riverside, California. In Phoenix It 
Is operated by Chicanes Por La Causa, a primarily Chicane community 
development corporation. The target area for the, program Is South Phoenix. 
The Children's Home Society Is the agency offering this program to the 
residents of Riverside and Its environs. 

At the time the data were collected for this report a Detroit Project 
Redirection program was also underway, where It was operated by the Detroit 
' Urban League. Because of management difficulties, Detroit was dropped from 
i the national Project Redirection demonstration In the fall of 1981, but 
I Information on Its enrolled teens Is Included In this report. The 
1^1 vers Ide program, on the other hand, had started operations only a short 
while prior to the collection of these data, so data from that site are not 
used In this report. 

As defined by MDRC, the goal of Project Redirection Is to- provide the 
clients "with a program of services and activities In support of continued 
jschooling , the development of marketable skills , acceptance and use of 
needed health care and social services , and planning for eventual employ- 
ment and self -sufficiency." Although there Is some flexibility to the 
Project Redirection guidelines to allow for the differences among the 
sponsoring agencies,^ there are clear requirements about basic project 
components needed to meet this goal. 



Two of these components dls^Jjifiulsh Project Redirection from other 
comprehensive programs that exist for teenage mothers and mother$*to-be. 
<)net>f these ts ttte utfTfn community women as primary supports to 

the clients. Upon enrollment, ea(;h participant is assigned ^o a community 
woman, with whom she is to meet on a weekly basis throughout her term in 
the program. Drawn from the 1o6aT community, these women are available to 
their dents, and where appropriate, the client's family, to help each girl 
clarify and move toward her individual goals. Community women and parti- 
cipants take part in a range of activities from talkin;^, to shopping, to 
visiting schools or clinics together. The community woman's role lies 
somewhere between surrogate mother and para-professional caseworker. The 
expectation is that the individual attention, will increase the program's 
success in retaining partix:ipants and helping them define and meet their 
needs. ' 

The second special feature of Project Redirection is a link with the 
local Work Incentive Program (WIN). In several cities, WIN has stationed a 
local SAU worker at the Redirection site. The overall goal of the WIN 
program is to help welfare recipients become employed. Given the age of 
Redirection participants, promoting ultimate employability rather than 
immediate employment is the major task. 

The linkage with WIN and the use of community women are two features 
of Redi recti on that augment the comprehensiveness of the program. The 
service components of Project Redirection include: 

f a variety of options for continued schooling; 

• employability services to introduce participants to the range of 
possible vocations, aid them in the development of marketable 
skills, and prepare them to find and retain appropriate Jobs; 

• links to all necessary forms of health care; 

• education in early childhood development parenting skills; 

• birth control and family planning counseling; 
e Individual counseling; 



t life MnagcMtht skills such as nutrition education, bssic bud- 
geting, etc; and 

e group recreational activities. Including some ^signed to Involve 
other Mepbers/ of the failly. 

Although all these coaponents are offered, there Is no Redirection 
standard for how mch t|iae a teen Must spend In each component. Each 
participant, working with her counselor and coMunlty woMan, develops an 
Individual Participation Plan (XPP). This XPP outlines her plans for 
schooling and child care, how and when she will utilize particular service 
components, and social acl1vJMts_de$1jned to Increase her attachment to 
and use of Project Redirection as a whole. 

In susawry. Project Redirection Is a comprehensive service program for 
young wel fare-dependent teenage mothers, generally designed (to prepare the 
participants f or -eventual economic self -^sufficiency.^ The program Intro- 
duces two distinctive features, community women and a WIH linkage. The 
program Is being piloted In four sites, across the country. 

o 

C. The Impact Analysis of Project Redirection 

The overall goal of the Impact analysis Is to determine whether 
participation In Project Redirection results In favorable outcomes for teen 
mothers. The general hypothesis to br tested may be expressed as follows: 

Pregnant girls and teenage mothers who participate, In the 
Project Redirection programs will experience better 
educational, employment-related, health and contraceptive 
outcomes than those who do not participate. 

a ■ 

This hypothesis will be tested by means of a research design and 
analytic strategy that are described In Chapter U. However, It must be 
recognized at the outset that barriers to demonstrating Impact are likely 
to emerge. One such barrier Is the possibility that selection bias could 
distort the findings, as discussed at length In the second chapter^ But 
methodological rigor Is not the only difficulty. The fact Is that the 
program will, at the point when Impact Is assessed, be a relatively young 
endeavor. This means that not only will exposure to the program be 

s » • 
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relatively brief, but also that the program will probably just be over- 
(joining the start-up difficulties that typically develop In new social 
Interventions. The liiipact analysis would; therefore, be doing a disservice 
to a potentially promising approach by focusing exclusively on aggregated 
outcomes without also examining somie program elements or client subgroups 
for evidence of success. Thus, the analyses will also explore factors con- 
tributing to successful (or unsuccessful) program operation. 

Because the range of behaviors, values, attitudes and characteristics 
t>!at are of Interest In a broad social program such as Project Redirection 
Is vast. It Is conceptually and analytically useful to put the Issues' 
raised by the program frfto a broader context. The conceptual framework 
that AIR has found generally useful In analyzing the prol>lems of disad- 
vantaged populations Is based upon the construct of "Investment." Invest-; 
ments are behaviors that represent an expenditure of time, money, energy or 
other resources that Is motivated by the prospects of larger returns 

3 

.somettflfe In the future. „ 

The key elements of an Investment arie that It' Is voluntary. It Is 
future-oriented, and the anticipated return Is In the form of some profit 
or pay-off. Behaviors that are mandated do not constitute personal 
Investments. A person muist choose to "risk" resources In order for. a true 
Investment to occur. The future orientation 1? critical because the 
outcomes of Investing may not manifest themselves for months, or even 
years. Thus, Investment requires willingness to defer gratification. 
Finally, an Investment connotes the expectation that there will be a profit 
or return at some point tn the future. 



Our Investment construct' Is similar to the one used In economic models of 
human capital accumulation. The AIR construct Is somewhat broader In that 
It Is less specifically focused on direct monetary returns. In both cases, 
going to school and gettlng^ on-the-job tralnlna are Investments. But the 
AIR notion of personal Investment Includes activities such as acquiring 
practical skills to limit one's dependence on mechanics or plumbers; It 
Includes participation In a neighborhood action group that Is trying to 
Improve the amenities that the environment affords. In the present studly. 
It Includes spending energy and money on contraceptives to avoid an early 
repeat pregnancy. 
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Project Redirection , In a broad sense, Is designed to get teenage 
iBO'chers to make Investments In themselves. Virtually all of the program's 
objectives can be Interpreted either as promoting personal Investments, 
promoting conditions that facilitate Investments, or removing barriers to 
making them. The Impact analysis will examine the extent to which the 
programs have been successful In attaining this goal. 

The Impact analysis Is built upon a framework that assumes that (a) 
the long-range outcomes of the program (i.e., the "pa^-offs" from Invest- 
ments) are going to be achieved In a sequential series of steps spanning a 
considerable period of time; and (b) the appropriate measures of success 
focus on whether the program Is affecting the early outcomes. Under these 
assumptions. It can be Inferred that a successful program would set In 
motion a sequence of events or conditions whereby the program would: 

f provide the services that thie program was set up to provide, and 
thereby 

t affect values, knowledge, aspirations and motivations, and In so 
doing, (under appropriate circumstances) 

t produce Investment behaviors that lead to the desired long-run 
economic returns and personal satisfaction outcomes. 

Ultimately, after the second wave of data collection, the Impact 
analysis will assess the extent to which the program has made accomplish- 
ments in the first two categories, and, to a more modest extent. In the 
third one. At'the present time we onjiy have baseline (pre-treatment) data. 
Nevertheless, we can begin to use our conceptual framework to get a profile 
of where these girls stand now with respect to the desired outcomes. More 
specifically, we can use the first-wave data to answer such questions as 
the following: 

• Are these young mothers making Investments In themselves now? Do 
these teens "represent a population that needs to be "redirected" 
Into making personal Investments? 

• What kind of resources do these girls bring with them In terms of 
knowledge and motivation? * 

• To what extent do teens currently utilize the services they need? 
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f To what extent are these girls handicapped (or supported) In 
relation to their Investment capacities by their home environment? 

We have defined three categories of variables to be exf-nlned In this 
report: Investment behaviors, enabling factors, and Incoming assets. In 
the category of Investment behavlorl we have Included measures of educa- 
tional progress; Job experience variables; and )ivp1dance of repeat preg- ^ 
hancles (Including contraceptive utilization). Enabling factors, which we 
view as Intermediary outcomes upon which the prograiQ can Impact, Include 
the following: measures of iob readiness, goals and aspirations; knowledge 
of and access to birth control; psychplogfcal factors; service utilization 
patterns; and health status. The third category. Incoming assets or 
liabilities Includes characteristics that the program presumably cannot 
affect directly but whlch^ nevertheless, could constrain or "facilitate 
Investments. This category Includes home environment variables; support 
network conditions; and economic status. 

■•I ^ sf 

D. The Interim Report .. 

s 

As Indicated above, the purpose of jthls report Is to summarize the 
findings obtained In baseline Interviews with a sample of Project Redlrec- 
^^0" participants and a sample of comparison subjects. The research design 
for the overall Impact analysis Is described In the next chapter. 

The third chapter examines the data from the baseline survey from a 
substantive point of view. That is, the data are analyzed so as to shed 
Hgfit on pre-program Investment behivlors, enabling factors, and Incoming 
assets (see section C above). Except In the Introduction to Chapter III, 
which describes the basic demographic charicterlslcs of the sample, the 
data are aggregated across sites and across experimental and comparison 
groups. Our purpose here Is to provide soi^ answers to the questions posed 
above for the group as a whole. In order to look at the fit between the 
program's objectives and the need for the program's service Innhe popu- 
lation at hand. In other words, we are examining here the basis for the 
Project Redirection rationale. 
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Thfe final chapter of this report suawarlies the findings and discusses 
their Implications. Particular attention Is p4^1d to the nature of the 
service needrof this population and relevant pro gr a m e mp has e s. 

? ■ ■ • . ■ ■ 

Both group and site differences are explored in the technical appen- 
dix. Appendix A. The primary focus of this appendix Is methodological. 
Patterns of g*:oup and site differences are examined to address such Issues 
as the magnitude of pre-treatment group differences and problems posed by 
such differences; the adequacy of the site-matching strategy; and the 

> f 

appropriateness of aggregating across sites. Appendix B Includes supple- 
mentary tables. 
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CHAPTER II 

Impact Analysis Rescai^ch Desi gn 

.,/'■• 

A. Overview * . 

The design used to assess the Impact of Pr oject Redirection I s a 
pretest/posttest quasi -experimental design with a nonequlvalent (I.e., 
nonrandomly assigned) comparison group. The possibility of Implementing an 
experimental design was Itivestlgated prior to the collection of data. For 
various reasons, randomization was viewed as unfeasible In all of the 
. isltes. The enrollment numbers during the first 6 months of .progf am 

operation Indicate that the design decision was appropriate: the low 
. number of recruits has made It Impossible for programs to meet their 
Initial quotas and. random assignment of recruits to a no-treatment status 
would have lowered enrollments even further. 

Data were collected* from a sample of participants In the five 
Redirection sites (Boston, New York, Detroit East, Phoenix and Riverside) 
and from teens meeting the Redirection eligibility criteria and living In 
communities matched to the program sites (Hartford, Bedford-Stuyvesant- 
Brooklyn, Detroit West, San Antonio and Fresno). Each subject was admin- 
istered a baseline Interview during the fall and winter of 1980/1981. 
Redl recti on pa rti c1 pants we re Interviewed shortly after enrolling In the 
program, within the first 45 days If possible.''^ Comparison respondents 
were Interviewed as soon as an Interview could scheduled. Comparison 
respondents were referred to us by various social service agencies that had 
agreed to cooperate with us In this study. 

The res^rch design calls for two follow-up Interviews, scheduled 
12 and 24 mom;hs following the baseline Interview. The first follow-up 
interviews began In early fait of 1981. This volume reports on the first 



The mean number of days between enrollment and the Interview was 64.2. 
The goal of administering the baseline Interview within the first 45 days 
of enrollment was not always met, due to a number of factors. The effects 
of the delayed Interviews on the Impact analysis are discussed In Appen- 
dlx A , — 
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wave of data collection, although methodological Issues regarding the 
overall evaluation are revleMned. 

The sample for the impact analysis consists of 250 participants and 
264 comparison subjects.^ Table 2.1 shows the distribution of respondents 
by site. The demographic characteristics* of the sample are described In 
Chapter III. 

** to . 

The Interviews were designed to gather baseline Information about the 
respondents' living situation, education, employment, pregnancy and 
parenting experience, con' '^aceptlon; aspirations, supports, and service' 
utilization. The majority of respondents were Interviewed either In their 
own homes or In the agencies that served them. The baseline Interviews 
rec^l red, approximately 60-90 minutes to administer. 

♦ 

B. Special Design Issues Relating to Selection Bias 

In quasi -experimental designs with nonrandomized treatment and 
comparison groups like, that of Project Redirection , attempts to assess the 
impact of a treatment program are often complicated by pre-existing differ- 
ences between the groups to be compared. Any Initial nonequi valence 
between groups resulting from the uncontrolled, nonrandom manner In which 
subjects ane assigned to groups may result In selection bias. Speci- 
fically, selection bias refers ~to-the difference in the- mean outcom e scor e s 

a 

for the treatment and comparison groups that would have been observed In 
^ the absence of the treatment Intervention. Since treatment effect esti- 
mates reflect both the Impact of the program and selection bias,, this bias 
will distort assessments of the true effect of a treatment program. If 
subjects in the treatment group would have achieved more favorable outcomes 
than those In the comparison group without the benefit of treatment, then a 



The final sample differs somewhat from the original sampling design due to 
difficulties In recruiting the called-for number of participants In Boston 
and New York by February 28. The Riverside site was added to the program 
late, and therefore data from that site are not Included In this report. 
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TABLE 2.1 

SAMPLE FOR IMPACT ANALYSIS AT BASELINE 



Experimental 
Sites 


Number 
1nSanQ)le 


Corresponding 
Conoarlson Site 


Number 
. In Sample 


Boston 


36 


HaV»tford 


35 


Harlem 


56 


Bedford- 
Stuyvesant 


62 


Oetroi t East 


, 69 


Detroit West 


V ' 78 


Phoenix 


89 


San Antonio 


89 


Total In Exper- 
imental Sites 

4 


^ 250 


Total In Com- 
parison >S1tes 


264 

0 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with 
Project Redirection participants and comparison group members. 



^ 
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positive sejtection bias will be present, maklng-the program appear more 
effective ^an it really ts. If; on the other hand, the mean outcome for 
the comparison group would have been more favorable if treatment was 
withheld from members of the treatment group, a negative selection bias"" 
will arise, making the program appear less effective than it really is. \ 

Because we do not^lcnow the outcomes that would Ijave occurred for 
experimental groups members if the treatment had been withheld, the degree - 
of selection bias present In a given evaluation cannot be reliably deter- ^ 
mined. However, there are two ways to minimize the threat of selection 
bias: by design and by statistical control. 

When subjects cannot be randomly assigned to groups, potential for 
selection biajs can be greatly diminished by deliberately forming treatment 
and comparison groups that are a^ similar as possibU* In designing 
Project Redirection , several strategies for minimizing group differences 
were adopted, and plans for introducing a'nalytic controls have been 
developed. These procedures, are described below. 

1. Comparison Site Selection " 

The similarity of the experimental and comparison groups is dependent, 
at least in part, on the similarity of .the environments from which the 
subjects are drawn and ttje opportunities those environments afford the 
target population. Therefore, in selecting the comparisojp sites, attention 
w|s paid to matching key characteristics' of' the experimental and compaijjjson 

sites. ** 

C ■ ^ 

Ideally, comparison subjects would have been selected from the same 
community as the program participants. This strategy would clearly 
maximize similarities in terms of local policies, services, employment 
opportunities, costs of 1 iving , /racial /ethnic attitgdes, racial compo- 
sition, and so on. On the other jiand, this approach could introduge 
serious bias since non-participating teens would most likely have selected 
themselves out of the program, and might d4ffer substantially from partici- 
pants in terms of, say, motivation or need for external assistance. 

• . 14 
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Th6 strategy adopted, therefore, was to select as a comparison site a 
neighboring community, or. If this was Inappropriate dr unfeasible, a 
community 1n a different locale whose characteristics could matched to 
Important characteristics of the Redirection community. In all cases, 
however, geographic similarity/ proximity was used as thtf first screen In 
Identifying potential comparison sites* Beyond geographic locale, three 
sets of criteria were considered In selecting comparison sites: (1) 
soclodemographic composition of the population; (2J availability of 
sufficient numbers of eligible subjects; and (3) pattern of service 
delivery to the target population. 

. . ■ .■ 

With respect to soclodemographic characteristics, potential comparison 
sites were matched to each experimental site In terms of the following: 
total population size, population density, ethnic composition, median per 
capita Income, percent below poverty level, and percent receiving AFDC. 
The most Important factors were those directly related to program charac- > 
terlstlcs, namely ethnicity and socioeconomic variables. Because the 
Redirection programs are situated In communities serving clearly Identified 
ethnic groups (blacks In Harlem and Detroit, Hispanics ;ih Boston, Hispanics 
and blacks in Phoenix, and whites in Riverside) , comparison sites were 
needed with an ethnic composition similar to that in the program sites. 
Similarly, since the eligibility criteria for the program include receipt 
of AFDC (or low family, income) , it was necessary to select comparison sites 
that were not predominantly affluent or middle class. After matching for 
these characteristics, other soclodemographic characteristics of the sites 
were used to further Improve the match. A summary of the soclodemographic 
characteristics for the pairs of matched sites is presepte^ in Table Zu , 

The. second important criterion in selecting comparison site was the 
availability of sufficient numbers of eligible teens. Birth data for 
teenagers were obtained (by race and age where possible) for sites that 
were considered an appropriate match based on the soclodemographic cri- 
teria. A formula was used to project the size of the eligible pool of 
teens (including both pregnant teens and teen parents). Comparison 
communities were selected only if their estimated pools were at l^sast as 

* 
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large a8sn(an«l preftrably larger than) those of the corresponding program 
sites, and If those pools Included a sufficient numbeih of teens with 
appropriate racial and socioeconomic characteristics. Table 2*2 presents 
the estimated number of eligible teens In the experimental and comparison 
sites. 

The final criterion Involved a consideration of available services In 
comparison communities. The configuration of available services for teen 
mothers/ pregnant teens was matched as closely as possible to the se**v1ce 
configuration In the corresponding progj^am sites before Redirection was 
established. Detailed Information about programs and services available In 
potential comparison sites was Stained by telephone Interviews with 
service providers In the various sites. 

• ■ ' 

Thus, the comparison sites were selected in such a way as to minimize 
pre-treatment differences between the experimental and comparison groups. 
Sites were matched 1q terms of region, sdc1od«nograph1c characteristics, 
size of the pool of eligible teens, and service configuration In the 
community. 

2. Recruitment of Subjects 

•A 

Efforts were made to recruit comparison subjects In a manner analagous 
to the recruitment of Redirection participants. The assumptl^ underlying 
this strategy was that. In any given community, there are Individual 
differences 1n service receipt that are related to outcomes. Some teens 
are more integrated into the social services network In their community 
than others, and this Integration could affect employment and education 
options, knowledge about birth control, and so on. For this reason, 
comparison teens were not randomly selected from birth records or from 
households. Instead, the principal means of recruitment was through 
referrals from community agencies (hospitals, schools, social service 
agencies, WIC programs, welfare agencies) and word-of -mouth referrals from 
the comparison teens. This procedure paralleled the recruitment efforts of 
the Redirection programs. 
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Our recruitment strategy probably has validity on another basis. Few 
teen parents are totally unconnected trlth the service delivery system. 
Redirection participants are not being compared with a "no-treatment" 
group; indeed, it would probably prove impossible to identify such teens. 
The research question is whether participation in this particular program 
Improves the outcom(is for teen mothers, compared. to what their outcomes 
would have been if they were not in the program (and therefore getting some 
services elsewhere). It therefore seems justifiable to recruit teens from , 
other service providers. 

3. Screen 1 ng 

Agencies cooperating with us in the comparison sites differed with 
regard to their method of providing us with potential respondents.- Some 
agencies provided us with lists of names, while dthers screened girls and 
obtained consent forms. Whatever the method used, interviewers routinely 
screened referrals to ascertain their age, welfare status, and parity prior 
t3 scheduling an>a^ointment , thereby guaranteeing- that the comparison 
subjects were comparable to the participants in terms of basic eligibility 
criteria. 

I. 

4. Matching 

^ . • 

Pair-matching was not considered desirable or practical for this 
study, particularly since there were concerns about the size of the pool of 
eligible teens in each site. Nevertheless, efforts were also made to 
"balance" or approximately match experimental and comparison subjects in 
terms of age, parity and ethnicity. That is, similar proportions of teens 
for different age groups (15 or under/16-17), parity statuses (pregnant/ 
parent/ pregnant and parent) and ethnic groups (black/Hispanic/white) were 
recruited for each matched pair of sites. Although the size of the 
eligible pool of teens typically made it impossible to achieve a perfect 
match, this procedure prevented extreme skewness in the distribution of 
characteristics of treatment and comparison subjects* The success of our 
efforts to balance the groups is reviewed in Appendix A . 
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S« Data Analysis 



While the recruitment strategy ailnlmlzes the poti^ntlal for systematic 
group differences, some degree of selection bias Is still likely to be 
present prior to the inplementation of the project. Since we cannot know 
whether comparison group outcoiRes are an accurate proxy for those outcomes 
that would have occurred for Redirection women if they had not received 
services, there is no way to rel 1 ably ascertain ''.he degree of selection 
bias present in any particular analysis. Our analysis strategy will 
therefore utilize two different analytic procedures—analysis of covariance 
and selection modeling—to evaluate program impact. Both methods are 
designed to correct for bias. In addition, the use of different techniques 
allows us to compare research results. If minimal selection bias remains 
following statistical adjustments, estimates of the project's Impact 
obtained from these two procedures should be similar. If , on the other 
hand, the resulting estimates are widely divergent, it is less likely that 
group differences have been properly accounted for. In either case, the 
interpfretatlon of program effects will be enhanced by the comparison of the 
results of different analytic procedures. 

The first technique, analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) is the most 
widely utilized analytic technique in quasi -experimental designs. ANCOVA 
is typically employed to statistically adjust estimates of treatment effect 
for known differences in the characteristics (covariates) of the groups 
being compared. When employed in regression models for quasi -experiments, 
covariates serve two purposes. First, covariates reduce error variance by 
attributing a portion of the variation in the dependent variable to 
exogenous factors. This decreases the standard error of regression 
coefficients, producing more precise estimates of the effects of treatment. 
Second, to the extent that selection differences are associated with 
specific exogenous variables, covariates will also reduce or even eliminate 
the selection bias present in the analysis. Thus, the use of covariates as 
statistical controls not only Increases the precision of treatment effect 
estimates, but diminishes the bias in these estimates as well. 
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One of the potential shortcomings of ANCOVA U that the available 
covarlate Information may not control for all relevant group differences 
contributing to ^election bias. If certain relevant factors remain 
unmeasured or are not employed as covarlates, then an ANCOVA will result In 
only a partial adjustment for differences between groups, leaving some 
residual selection bias that will still produce over- or underestimates of 
the true treatment effects. One alternative approach, recently developed 
by economists for the analysts of labor markets, suggests that more 
appropriate adjustments for selection bias can be made by modeling the 
selection process that segregates subjects Into the treatment and com- 
parison groups. This Is the other major analytic procedure to be used In 
the Project Redirection evaluation. 

According to this approach. If unobserved variables, such as moti- 
vation or ability, affect both the outcome of Interest and the decision to 
participate In a program, then group status Is potentially endogenous with 
respect to behavioral outcomes. Since ordinary least squares (0(K) 
estimators will generally be biased In this case, a two-stage estimation 
procedure Is necessary. First, the selection process Is modeled by 
performing a maximum likelihood logit or probit analysis of the relation- 
ship between the group status dums^y variables and factors hypothesized to 
Influence program participation. In the second stage, either an estimate 
of the probability that a subject will be in the treatment group or a 
correction factor (the Inverse of Mill's ratio) is Inserted in the ANCOVA 
el when estimating treatment effects. This procedure is designed to 
., ye estimates of treatment effect of bias attributable to the eadogeneity 
of group status and behavioral outcomes. Descriptions of this technique 
may be found in Maddala and Lee, 1976; Heckman, 1979; Barnow, Cain and 
Goldberger, 1980; and 01 sen, 1979. 

In summary, the threat of selection bias has been addressed both by 
features of the research design and by the data analysis strategy* 
Procedures used to identify comparison sites and subjects were designed to 
enhance the comparability of the experimental and comparison groups. 
Existing differences will be further adjusted by the use of statistical 
controls. 
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While these procedures may not entirely eliminate treatment and 
comparison group differences, any residual selection bias Is unlikely to be 
of a magnitude that will alter substantive conclusions regarding the 
benefits of the project. 
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CHAPtER III 

Findings RcUf d to the Redlrtctlon Program Rationale 



This chapter focuses on the current status of Our sample of teen 
mothers and mothers-to-be with respect to their Investment behaviors and 
resources for Investment. We have used the conceptual framework described 
In the Introduction to organize the vast amounts of data collected In the 
baseline survey. The data from all eight sites have been aggregated since 
the purpose of this chapter Is to examine the teens* need for, and ability 
to profit from, Project Redirection . He are examining here whether the 
rationale for the program Is justified on the 'basis of the pre-treatment 
data. 

The chapter has eight major sections. The first section describes tl^e 
major demographic char^acterl sties of the sample. The remaining sections 
describe the Investment behaviors and resources of the sample with respect 
to education, employment, fertility and family planning, health, services 
and supports, psychological factors, and home environment. 

In the last seven sections, differences within the sample that are . 
attributable to major background characteristics" (age, ethnicity, and 
parenting status) are also discussed. Fdr these analyses, age was cate- 
gorized as 15 or under versus 16 or 17; ethnicity was categorized as 
Hispanic or black;^ and parenting status was categorized as currently 
pregnant versus currently a parent. 
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^Marital status was not used as an Independent variable for two reasons. 
First, only a small number of girls had ever been married (N«38). Second, 
marital status and ethnicity were highly correlated. 

^When major Intra-group differences were observed within the Hispanic group 
(I.e., Chlcanas and Puerto Ricans), a note of this Is made In the text. 
When such intra-Hlspanlc differences are not noted, either the differences 
were not significant or the sample sizes for the particular variable were 
too small to perform a reliable statistical comparison. 

^Twenty-three respondents (4.5 percent) were pregnant mothers. Because 
this group was so smalt, the data were combined, for most analyses, with 
the data from the "mothers'* group. However, when pregnancy was a relevant 
attribute (e.g.. In examining health variables), this group was Included 
with the pregnant .teens. 
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A. Demographic Characteristics of thi Sample 

A total of 514 respondents comprise the baseline sample: 250 Redirec- 
tion participants and 264 comparison group members. Jhls section of the 
report provides a description of the demographic characteristics df the 
sample Including ethnicity, age, parity, number of children and marital 
status. Site-specific data are provided In order to orient the reader to 
the nature of the sample. 

1» Race/Ethnicity 

As shoi^n In Table 3.1 . the ovenKhelmIng majority of respondents were 
either black (65.8 percent) or Hispanip (31.5 percent).^ Two factors 
account for this ethnic distribution. First, Riverside, the site expected 
to recruit predominantly white respondents, was not far enough along In Its 
enrollment process to be Included In this analysis. Secondly, whereas 
Phoenix had at one point anticipated recruiting up to one-third of their 
respondents from the white community. In fact, fewer than 9 percent of 
their early participants were white. San Antonio, the comparison match for 
Phoenix, recvi ited even fewer whites. In all crosstabulatlons dealing 
directly wUii ethnicity, the three Native American subjects have been 
removed from the total. Clearly three In a sample of 514 Is too small to 
tell us anything meaningful about Native American teenage mothers. While 
all the tables presenting data by ethnicity do Include the data on whites, 
we have omitted all references to the white teens In the text because of 
the small number In this subsaraple. Future reports wHl include data from 
the white respondents In Riverside and Fresno. 

The overwhelming majority of the sample was born In the continental 
United States. This Is true even for the Hispanic population with 71 
percent reporting having been born here. Separating the Chicana respon- 
dents from the Puerto Ricans, however, we find a noticeable difference. In 
Boston and Hartford, the twp Puerto Rican sites, the percentage born on the 



Of the Hispanics, 46.1 percent were Puerto Rican; 49.3 percent, Chicanai 
and 4.6 percent categorized as "other." 



, TABLE 3.1 

&THNICITY OF PROJECT REDXRECTION PARTICIPANTS AND COMPARISON 

GROUP MEMBERS » BY SITE 



Site 


Percer 


itaae DlstrU 


mtlon of Teens, by Ethni 




Hispanic 


Black 


White 


Native 
Americans 


AT? Ethnic 
Groups f 


Boston 
Harlem 

East Detroit 
Phoenix 


lUO.O 
3.6 
0.0 
39.3 / 


A A 

o 

96.4 
100.0 
49.4 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
7.9 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
3.4 


lAA A /yM^A\ 

100.0 (N-56) 
100.0 (N-69) 
100.0 (N>89) 


Number In Exper- 


73 


167 


7 

0' 


3 


250 


Hartford 

Bedford- 

Stuyvesant 

West Detroit 

San Antonio 


100.0 

3.2 
0.0 ' 
56.2 


0.0 

96.8 
100.0 
39.3 


O.p 

0.0 
0.0 
4.5 


0.0 

H 

0.0 
0.0 


100.0 (M-35) 

100.0 (N-62) 
100.0 (N»78; 
100.0 (N-89) 


Number in Com- 
parison Sites 


87 


173 


4 


0 


264 


Total Number 
of Respondents 


160 


340 


11 


3 


514 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project 
Redirection participants and comparison group members. 
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mainland was 30.6 percent and 51.7 percent, respectively. Of those 
Hispanlcs not born within the continental United states, over half have 
lived here five years or more. In terms, of comfort with the English 
language, 77.4 percent reported that they get along very well or pretty 
well In English. 



The mean age of the aggregate sample was 15.9, with a standard 
deviation of 1.0. Thirty-one percent of the sample was 15 years old or 
younger, and the remaining 69 percent were 16, 17, or 18. The ages ranged 
from 11 (one respondent) to 18 (two respondents ).^° 

Within the eight sites, there was considerable variation with re/spect 
to the age of teens recruited. The mean ages ranged from a low of 15.4 In 
Boston to a high of 16.4 In Detroit West (F - 4.9, df » 7, 506, p <.0001). 
The differences appear to be even more marked when one compares the 
percentage of teens below versus at or above age 16 jn the eight sites. 
\ Table 3.2 summarizes this Information. Thus, In Boston, 52.8 percent of 
the girls were in the younger age group, compared with 14.1 percent in 
Detroit West. 

The Hispanic respondents tended to be young^ than the black or white 
respondents in all four sites in which Hispanlcs were recruited in large 
numbers. As shown in Table 3.3 . 43.4 percent of the Hispanlcs were fifteen 
or younger, while only 26 percent of the blacks were in the younger group. 
The mean ages were 15.6 for Hispanlcs and 16.1 for blacks (F - 7.42, 
df - 1, 497, p <.0001). 

Respondents In the experimental group were slightly younger (Jf « 
15.86) than respondents in the comparison group^ (5f ■ 16.02). This 
difference was marginally significant (F » 2.8, df - 1, 512, p <.10). 



Although 'Project Redirection eligibility requirements stipulated that 



2. Age 




younger, two program sites (East Detroit 
year old. 
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TABtE 3.2 

AGE OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE; BY SITE 



• 

Site 


*> 

Percentase 01s 


tribiitlon of 1 


Feens. by Age 


" 15"Yeafs 
or Younger 


\i of 17 ' 
Years Old* 


ATI Ages 


Boston 
Harlem 

East Detro;lt 
Phoenix 


5|.8 
, 19.6 
26.0 
41.5 


47.2 

<• 

- 80.3 
» 74.0 
58.4 


100.0 (N-36) 
100.0 (N-56) 
100.0 (N-69) 
100.0 (N»89) 


Number In Exper- 
mental Sites 


35 . 


165 


250 


Hartford 

Bedford- 
Stuyvesant 

West Detroit 

San Antonjo 


40.0 

27.4 
14.1 
37.1 


60.0 

• 72.6 
85.9 
62.9 


100.0 (N«35) 

100.0' (N-62) 
100.0 (Ni78) 
100.0 (N-89) 


Number In Com- 
parison Sites 


75 


189 


264 


Total Number 
of Respondents 


160 


354 


514 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with 
Project Redirection participants and comparison group 
members . ' 



NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to 
rounding error. 

Includes two 18-year-old respondents In the 
experimental sites. f 
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TABLE 3.3 

AGE GROUP. COMPOSITION OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, BY ETHNICITY 



Aqe Group 


(Percentage C 


)1str1but1on of Teens, by Ethnicity 


Hispanics 


Blacks 


Whites 


All Ethnic 
Groups 


15 Years 
or Younger 

16 or 17' 
Years Old* 

Total 


43.4 

r 

56.6 
TOO.O 


26.0 

74.0'' 
100.0 


. 18.2 

81.8 
100.0 


22.5 

77.5 
100.0 


Total Number 
of Respondents 


161 


' 339 


n 


511 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with 
Project Redirection participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The,, totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to 
rounding error. 



Includes two 18-year-olds. 
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3. Parenttng Status 

\ ■ -5 

^Jhe original goaj of the. Redirection program was to have the parti- 
cipant group divided evenly between young women who were expecting to 
deliver their first chil^, and those who already had children. Although 
there is some variation by site (see Table 3.4 ) > the total sample came very 
close to meeting this goal \ 49.8 percent were pregnant non«mothers, 45.7 
percent Were non*pregnant mothers, and 4.5 percent were pregnant mothers.* 
Overall, 50.4 percent of the .experimental group and 49*2 percent of th| 
control group were pregnant ntinnnothers. 

The reTationship between parenting status and age was what one would 
expect, with 61.9 percent of the 15 years and younger girls being pjregnant 
, non-mothers compared to 44.4 percent of the older girls. Given the 
relationships betwieen race and age, and between parity and age, it is not 
surprising that 60.8 percent of the Kispanics were pregnant non-mothers, 
compared with 45.2 percent of the blacks. ^ « . 

As also would be expected given the age eligibility requirement for 
this program, only 6.2 percent of the sample had delivered more than one 
child. There were 31 girls with two c'Mldren, and one girl with four 
children. The number of children varied a good deal W site ( Table 3.5 ). 
Of course, a portion of this variation can be accounted for by variation in 
the age of the respondents. 

4. Marital Stk us 

The vast majority of the sample (92.6 percent) was single. Among the 
38 girls who had ever been married, 31.6 percent were either separated or 
divorced at the time of the Interview. Despite their relative youth, the 
Hispanic respondents were the most likely to have married. In fact, 17.4 
percent of the Hispanlcs had married, compared with 2.7 |}ercent of the 
blacks and 9.1 percent (N«l) of the whites. The d1str14)ution of marital 
status categoric by site reflects these e|hnic differences. Boston is an 
extreme example, with 25 percent of the participants in that site having 
been married at sometime. (See Table 3.6 .) 
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TABLE 3. 4 

• PARENTING STATUS OF m^tCT^ REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, BY SITE 





— ' — : — I 1 • : — ^ 

Percentage Distribution of jeens, by Parenting Status 


Site ' 


Pregnant 
Nonparent 


Parent 


\ Pregnant 
\ Parent \ 


All Parenting 
Groups 


Boston 


69.4 


OC A 

25.0 


5.6 


100.0 (Nw) 


Harlem 


50.0 


48.2 


tr 

1.8 


100.0 (N«56) 


East Detroit 


33.3 


60.9 


5.8 


100.0 (N«69) 


Phoenix 


56.2 


39.3 


4.5 


100.0 (N-89) 


Number In Exper- 
Imental Sites 


' 126 ' 


113 




250 












Hartford 


57.1 


40.0 


2.9 


100.0 (N«;S) 


Bedford- 
Stuyvesant 


71.0- 


27.4 


1.6 


100.0 (N«62) 


> 

West Detroit 


14.1 


80.8 


5.1 


100.0 (N=78) 


San Antonio 

\ 

\ 


61.8 


31.5 


6.7 


100.0 (N-89) 


Number In Com- 
parison Sites 


130 


122 


12 


264 


Total Number . 
of Respondents 


256 


235 


23 


514" 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project 
Redirection participants and comparison group members. 



NOTES; The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding 
error. 
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TABLE 3.5 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, BY SITE 





Percentage Distribution of 1 


reens. by Number. of Children 


Si te 


<iQ urn lurcfi 


unc uni lu 


TWO or„More 

uni iQrcii 


All. Parity 


Boston 


69.4 


30.6 


0.0 


100.0 (N-36) 


Harlem 


50.0 


42.9 


7.1 


100.0 (N-56) 


East Detroit 


33.3 


59.4 


7.2 


100.0 (N«69) 


Phoenix 


56.2 


40.4 


3.4 


100.0 (N«89) 


Number in Expei^- 


126 


112 


12 


250 












Hdrtfnrd 


57.1 


25.7 


17.1 


100.0 (N«35) 


Bedford- 
Stuyvesant 


71.0 


27.4 


1.6 


100.0 (N«62) 


West Detroit 


14.1 


73.1 


12.8 


100.0 (N»78) 


San AnVonio 


61.8 


34.8 


3.4 


100.0 (N-89) 


Number in Com- 
parison bites 


130 


114 


20 


264 


^ 

Total Num'ber 

of Respbricfents 


256 


226 


32" ' 


514 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project 
Redirection participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding error. 
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TABLE 3.6 

MARITAL STATUS OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, BY SITE 





Percentage Distribution oi 


f Teens, bv Marital Status 




Single 




Seoarated 


All Marital 


Site 


Married 


or Divorced 


Groups 


Boston 


" 75.0 


19 4 


5.6 


100.0 (N«36) 


Harlem 


96.4 . 


1.8 


1.8 


100.0 (N-56) 


"*ast Detroit 


98.6 


1.4 


0.0 


TOO.O (N-69) 


Phoenix 

1 If ill ^\ 


98.9 


1.1 


0.0 


100.0 (N-89) 


Number In Exper- 








• 


imental Sites 


237 


10 


3. 


250 












Hartford 


88.6 


2.9 


8.6 


100.0 (N«35) 


Bedford- 


0 






100.0 (N«62) 


Stuyvesant 


98.4 


1.6 


o.d 


West Detroit 


97.4 


1.3 


1.3 


100.0 (N»78) 


San Antonio 


79.8 


1^,6 

\ 


5.6 


100.0 (N=89) 


Number 1n Com- 




\ 






parison Sites 


239 


16 \ 


9 


264 


Total Number 










of Respondents 


476 


26 


12 


514 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project 
Redirection participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding 
error. 



Age was unrelated to marital status In this sample:. 93*1 percent- of 
the girls IS and under were single compared with 92.4 percent of the older 
girls. While one might have expected a higher proportion of older girls to 
have been married, the absence of a relationship reflects the greater 
tendency of Hispanic girls (who were on the average younger) to have 
married. In fact, the average age at marriage among the Hispanlcs was 
14.9, compared with 15.8 for blacks. 

0 , - • 

In summary, respondents were predominantly black and Hispanic, and had 
never been married. The average age was just under 16 years old. The 
sample was evenly divided In terms of parenthood: approximately half were 
already mothers, and the other half were expecting to deliver a first 
child. 

B. Findings Relating to Educational Outcomes 

A successful school -to-work transition In our society Is dependent ' 
upon the Individual's motivation and ability to assume a place In the adult 
world of work. For the vast majority of entry-level jobs, employers judge 
both motivation and c^bility on their applicants' educational credentials. 
A high school diploma or 6ED certificate represents the minimum educational 
attainment that many employers are willing to consider. Without a diploma, 
individuals are handicapped in the market place. For example, in 1979 the 
unemployment rate for dropouts (26.0 percent) was nearly double that for 
high school gradut-*:es (15.0 percent) and the rate for female dropouts (36.6 
percent) was higher than that for male dropouts (18.7 percent). (U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1981.) In an econoiny such as our current one in 
youth unemplT)yment Ts gene^^^ those without a diploma face even 

stiffer competition for scarce jobs. 

Encouraging young mothers to invest in their future economic security 
by returning to and completing school has become an important social goal, 
and a key objective of Project Redirection . Social concern about the 
educational attainment of young parents is well founded. Pregnancy is the 
most commonly reported reason for dropping out of school among American 
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females. There Is also clear evidence that early ch1ldbear1ng Is asso- 
ciated with lower lifetime levels of educational attainment. For example, 
Card and Wise (1978),. using data from a large-scale longitudinal study of 
high school students, found that women who delivered a baby before age 17 
completed significantly fewer years of school than their peers who delayed 
chlldbearlng. Furthermore, there was a direct correlitlon between a 
woman's age at first birth, and amount of education at age 29 (r - .54). 
Even after controlling for academic ability, socioeconomic status, race, 
and educational expectations In grade 9, young mothers were more likely 
than their classmates to have their education truncated at an early age. 
Similar findings have been reported by other Investigators (Bacon, 19^4; 
Foltz, et al,., 1972; Coombs and Cooley, 1968; McLaughlin, 1977; Moorejand 
Walte, 1977; Furstenberg, 1976; Presser, 1975, 1978; Stine, et al., 19.64). 

\ ■■ 

The most recent statistics available on teen parents and educatlor^ 
were released In a special publlcatlonf by the Alan Guttmacher Institute 
(AGI, 1981). According to this document, approximately 60 percent of ail 
teen mothers aged 18 have not completed high school, and over 40 percent of 
19 year old teen mothers do not have a diploma. 

In this sample, because of the teens' young age, there were no data 
relating to high school completion, but our Interview did Include a number 
of important educational outcomes. In the first subsection below we 
examine such educational Investment behaviors as current educational 
status, age/grade deficiencies, and in-school performance. In the second 
subsection we review our findings with respect to an enabling factor: 
educational aspirations. 

1. Educational Investment Behaviors 

The data from the Project Redirection baseline survey provide further 
evidence that young mothers suffer educational handicaps compared to their 
peers. Only slightly more than half (56 percent) of the girls were in 
school or a GEO program at the time of the interview, as shown in Table 
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3«7. ^ Black teens were substantially more, likely to have been in school 
(65.3 percent) than were Hispanic teens (39.0 percent ).^^ Pregnant teens 
who were about to become f1rst*t1iiie parents were more l ikely than mothers 
to be In sqhool. \ 

Host of the girls who had dropfjed but ^ school said they planned to 
return to school (87.3 percent) arid many (47.3 percent) planned to return 
within one or two months of the Interview* Hispanic girfs (18.6 percent) 
were more likely than girls from the other ethnic groups (less than 3 
percent) to say they had no plans to return to school, as Indicated In 
Table 3.8 . First-time pregnant teens (83.3 percent) were somewhat less 
likely to have plans to return to school than the teens with a'baby (90.5 
percent), but this difference was not significant. Among those with no 
plans to return to school, caring for the baby was the most commonly 
reported reason (42.1 percent), although an additional 32 percent simply 
stated that they did not want to go back to school and 16 percent said they 
preferred to work. 



As might be anticipated, pregnancy and caring for their newborn 
Infant were the most frequently cited reasons by the teens for dif'opping out 
of school in the first place. These reasons accounted for over 50 percent 



^^The dropout rate of 43.4 percent for this sample is substantially higher 
than that for all students. For example, in 1978, 1.5 percent of all 
females aged 14-15 and 8.6 percent of those aged 16-17 had dropped out of 
school (National Center for Education Statistics. 1980a). The drop out 
rates were especially high for Hispanic teens: 3.4 percent for 14-15 year 
old girls and 12.2 percent for 16-17 year old girls (National Center for 
Educati on SUtistlcs r I980b^)^ - - - - 

12 

The data for the white teens are presented in the tables primarily for 
descriptive purposes: the subsample of whites is too small to draw firm 
conclusions or to warrant discussion. It should be noted that, although 
statistical tests were run for the three ethnic groups and the results 
presented here, the same pattern of significant differences emerges in 
comparisons between black and Hlspanics only. 

13 

The difference between the two major Hispanic groups was quite marked 
with respect to school enrollment: 46.6 percent of the Chicanas and 27.8 
percent of the Puerto Rican girls were currently enrolled at the time of 
the Interview (x^ « 5.3, df « 1, p <.05). 
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TABLE 3.7 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP^ MEMBERS AT BASELINE, BY ETHNICITY 

; AND PARENTING. STATUS . - 



Group 


Percentage Distribution of Teens, by School Status at Baseline^ 


Enrolled in school 
at Baseline 


Not Enrol1«(S in School 
at Baseline 


A11 RucnnnH^n^^ 


ctnnic Group 

' Hispanic 
Black 
White 

All Ethnic 
Groups 


39.9 
65.3 
36.4 

56.6 


61.0 
34.7 
63.6 

43.4 


V 

100.0 (N-154) 
100.0 (N-337) 
100.0 (N« 11) ' 

1 

100.0 (N-502) 


Total Number 
of Respondents 


284 


218 


502 


Parenting Group 

Pregnant Teens 
Mothers 

Both Parent- 
ing Groups 


61.0 
52.0 

56.4 


39.0 
48.0 

43.6 


100.0 (N«249) 
100.0 (N-256) 

100.0 (N»o05) 


Total Number 
of Respondents 


285 


220 


505 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding error. 

Two-tailed chi-square tests for both distributions are statistically 
significant at the .0001 level. 

^The "In school" group includes all respondents enrolled In a 
school or GEO program at the time of the baseline interviews. 



TABLE 3.8 . 

FUTURE SCHOOL PLANS QR PROJECT REDIRECTI0i|l PARTICIPANTS AND COMPARISON 
GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, bV ETHNICITY 



Future School Plans 


Percentase Q 


\ 

ilstribtttlon of Tedlns. b> 


r Ethnicity 


Hispanic 


Black^ 


White 


All Ethnic 
Groups 


Respondent Plans to Return, 
to School 

ResDondent Does Not Plan 
to Return to School 

Respondent Is Unsure 
If She Will Return 
To School 

Total 


75.3 
18.^ 

6.2 
100.0 


■ ' ' ' V ■ ' 

97.2 
2.8 

0.0 
100.0 


100.0 

1 WW # w 

> 

0.0 

* 

0.0 
100.0 


87.3 
9.9 

2.8 
100.0 


Total Number of School 
Dropouts 


1 


109 


7 


213 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR basetlne Interviews, with Project Redlrec 
tion participants and comparison group members. 



NOTES: These data refer only to respondents who were not In school at 
the time of the baseline Interview. 

The totals may hot add to 100.0 percent because of rounding 

error. 

A two- tailed chl-square test for this distribution Is 
statistically significant at the .0001 level. 



of the responses.. A substantial minority, however, (17.1 percent) Indi- 
cated that they had dropped out because they simply did not like school. 
Hispanit girls were more llkeTy to have said this (22.0 percent) .than other 
girls (12.7 percent). The relationship between pregnancy and school drop 
out Is not necessarily causal In this population. Over one-fourth of all 
respondents (28.4 percent) acknowledged that they had already dropped out 
of school prior to thetr pregnancy. Younger girls aged 15 and under were 
no more likely than the 16 and 17 year old respondents to have been In 
school when they first learned they were pregnant. 

Most of the girls who were dropouts reported having left school no 
more than one year prior to the Interview, but a substantial percentage 
(38.7 percent) had not been In school for over a year. Sixteen percent had 
not attended school for two years or more. As expected, the girls who were 
carrying their first baby were the group most likely to have recently left 
school: 40 percent had dropped out within the six month period prior to 
their interview, compared to 23.3 percent of the mothers "(x^ " ^•^» df ■ 1, 
p <.01). Table 3.9 shows that black girls were less likely than girls 
from other ethnic groups to have been out of a school program for long 
periods of time: 28 percent of Hispanlcs, compared with 5 percent of 
bl acks , had been out of school for two years or more. 

It Is difficult to draw conclusions about the actual school exper- 
iences of the sample because the only Information we have Is self-report, 
and the Information Is Itself not extensive. The typical student had 
completed no more than nine years of education. Nearly half of the sample 
(46.5 percent) had not tompleted^ a 'i^chool year beyond the eighth grade, 
despite the fact that 68 percent of the sample were 16 and 17 year olds. 
Thus, It Is clear that there were some serious educational deficits. 

Among the 287 girls who reported being in school at the time of the 
Interview, only about 5 percent were in a GEO program. The remaining 95 
percent were in a regular school program, many of them below their normal 
grade level for their age. Although the failure of the interview schedules 
to obtain exact birth dates makes it Impossible to construct a precise 
index of age/grade fit, a crude measure was constructed with the data in 
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TABU 3.9 

UNGTH OF" TIME OUT OF SCHOOL AMONG -PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS WHO WERE NOT IN SCHOOL.AT BASELINE, 

BY ETHNICITY 



4 ^ 

Length of Time 
Out of School 


PercentacLeJ 


Distribution 


of Teens, b 


^ Ethnicity 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


All Ethnic 
Groups 


Less than 6 Months 


26.6 


36.4 


0.0 


30.7 


7-12 Months" 


21 .4 


39.1 


42.9 


31 .2 


13-24 flonths 


24.4 


20.0 


28.6 


22.3 


More Than 24 Months 


27 . 5 


4.5 


28.6 


15.8 


Total 


100.0 


. 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total Number 
of Respondents 


98 


110 


7 


215 



SOURCE: 'Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project 
Redirection participants and comparison group members. 



NOTES: The total snnay not add to 100.0 percent due to round- 
ing error. 

A two- tailed chi-square test for this distribution is 
statistically significant at the .0001 level. 
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hand by assuming that first grade should have been completed by age seven 
(In many cases 1t would be completed by age six, thereby making the measure 
liberal), second grade by age eight, and so on. Using these standards, It 
was determined that 80 percent of the respondents were one year older than 
would be expected based on their highest completed grade and 42 percent 
were two years older. 

A similar analysis was performed, for those currently In school. For 
this analysis, since all bjut a few respondents were Interviewed by the end 
of February (the date by whi.ch most school systems establish age eligi- 
bility criteria), and .since the focus is not on the completion of a given 
grade, we tightened the standard: we assumed that to bejn-grade for age, 
a sixth grader had to be no more than eleven in the fall semester or 
beginning of the spring semester. The results of this analysis revealed 
that among current school enroll ees, only 19 percent of currently enrolled 
students were in-grade for their age. 

■ I 

The majority of respondents were, or had been, in general school 
programs (that is, programs that are neither college preparatory nor geared 
to any vocational preparation). Only 6.3 percent reported b€lng in a 
college preparatory program, while 10.6 percent were in a vocational 
education program and 9.8 percent were in a business/secretarial program. 
Black students were significantly more likely to be enrolled (and to have 
been enrolled) in such programs than Hispanic students, as shown in Table 
3.10 . Current school enrollees were significantly less likely than girls 
who were. not.. „c urxentl^. finr_Q.l Ifid ...t Q ha ve been i n a gener a 1 sc hopl p rogram : 
64.5 percent vs. 78.9 percent, respectively (x^ » 14.7, df « 5, p <.01). 
The pattern of differences thus suggests the possibility that participation 
in some special preparatory program (e.g., business, vocational or college 
prep) constitutes more of a commitment to one's educational and occupa- 
tional future than participation in a general program. 

The interviews also requested information about participation in 
special programs designed for teen' mothers. Among those students currently 
enrolled in a school program, about one-third (36 percent) were in a 
special program for the teen parent population (not Redirection ). Pregnant 




TABLE 3.10 



ENROLLMENT IN VARIOUS SCHOOL PROGRAMS OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS, BY ETHNICITY AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS 

AT BASELINE 





Percentage 


Distribution 


of Teens, by Ethnlctty 










Mi 1 tjunmc 


Type of School Program 


Hispanic 


Black 


' White 


Grolips ^ 


Teens 'in School 






. ..' 




at Basel ine^ 










Vocational 


5.0 ' \ 


15.6 


n n 




Business 


1 6.7 


13.3 


0.0 


11.7 


ColleQe Preoaratory 


1 .7 " 


8.7 


0.0 




General 


81.7 / 


59.6 


75.0 


$4.5 . 


Don't Know 


5.0 


2.8 


25.0 


3.5 


Total 


100.0 


IQO.O 


100.0 


.100.0 


Total Number in School 


60' 








at Baseline 


218 


4 


282 












Teens Not in School 










at Baseline^ 










Vocational 


0.0 


12.0 


0.0 


6.5 


Business 


3.2 


12.0 


0.0 


7.8 


College Preparatory 


4.3 


6.8 


0.0 


5.5 


General 


91.4 


67.5 


100.0 


78.9 


Don't Know 


1.1 


1.7 


0.0 


1.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


Total Number Not in School ^ 










at Baseline < 


93 


117 


7 


217 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirec- 
tion participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 Jjercent due to rounding error. 

*A two-tailed chi-square test for the distribution of teens in 
school at baseline is statistically significant at the .01 level. 

b * ^' 

A two- tailed chi-square test for the distribution of teens not 

in school at baseline is statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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teens were significantly more likely to be In §Mch a program (52.6 percent) 
than the mothers (16.8 percent), (x^ - 22.2, df « 1, p <.0001). No other 
demographic variable was associated with participation In a special teen 
mothers program. 

Actual school performance is clearly an important aspect of educa- 
tional Investments. According to self-reports, the grades of the respon- 
dents ran the full range from excellent to falling. B's and C's were the 
most frequently reported grades: 72 percent reported B's and C*s In 
English, and 62 percent . reported this grade range for math. Below average 
grades were acknowledged by 10 percent of the sample for Engljshiand 18 
percent for math. No significant relationships were observed between 
grades on the, one hand and etholdty, age and parity on the other. There 
appears to be little In the self- reports on grad^ to suggest that thesiB 
young girls have "dlslnvested" or disengaged themselves from academic life. 
On the other hand, the nature of the responses (self-reported achievement, 
and for the dropouts, retrospective reports) suggests the need for caution 
in interpreting these data. ^ ^ . 

Another aspect of student investment is attendance in school. The 
nrbst frequently reported range of days missed in a typical month was three 
to five days, reported by 38.4 percent of the respondents.^^ Nearly 10 
percent of the sample said that they typically missed more than ten days of 
school per month. The reasons for missing school were varied, but personal 
illness (including illness related to the pregnancy) was mentioned by 48 
percent of the respondents. Other reasons commonly mentioned fncluded 
keeping appotTTtments wdoing^errandS' (14 percent) , staying home to care 
for the baby (14 percent), and a dislike of school (12 percent). Atten- 
dance in school was not significantly related to age, parity or ethnicity. 



^According to 1976 data, the average elementary and secondary student 
misses 17.2 days of school per year, which is an average of 1.5-2.0 days 
per month (NCES, 1977). Our respondents, therefore, appear to have an 
attendance record that is 2 to 3 times worse than- the^norm for all school 
children. 
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Howeverr currerit school enroUees reported missing significantly' fewer days 
from school than the girls who had dropped out* Fewer than 5. percent of 
the enrol lees, compared with 13,6 percent of the dropouts, said they missed 
more t^an ten d^ysjof school * it n a typical month (x^ ■ 20.9, df • 6, p- 
<.001). . 1 ' 

,The picture that emerges ;;is ohe of a number of young women who hive 
withdrawn physlcaMy or psycfiol ogle ally from the educational system. A 
sizeable number Vd dropped out .of school prior to thelr^ pregnancy, and 
many others acknowledged th9t they did not enjoy school. Many young i*fomen 
had been out of schbpl for moderately long periods of time, and were behind 
grade for ^helr age. " Black teens were repeatedly found to be do^fng better 
than other teens on measures of educational progress, bi^t In conclusion. We 
find that the group of teens' Included' In this, study reflect the klnd^'of 
educational disadvantages that are commonly associated with the population 
of teenage parents. - 

*■ • 
n - _ * 

2. Educational Enabling Factors; Goals and Aspiratijons ' 

Aspirations do not In themselves constitute investments, but we may 
othink of a person's gotls and aspirations as anticipated investments in 
one's future. We view the goals and aspirations of tthts population as 
important enabling factors: while many of the girls may^not ne^^ssarlTy/ 
attain their goalsi tfj^^e with' limited^a^ip'irat iors presumably do not have 
'sufficient drive or motivation to mike substantial personal 'Investments. 
Little ha$ been said in th^ literature about the goals and ambitions of the 
teen parent population. There, is some eviddence, -however, that those girls 
who have low achievement motivation are less likely than their ifiore 
^motivated peers to practice effective birth c.ontrpl (Goldsmith et aT[, 197.2; 
Shah et al^, 1975) and therefore most susceptible to a pregnancy. Thus this 
population is likely to be overrepre^nted wfth girls with low academic .. 
aspirations. One might hypothesize, gixen the disadvantaged background of 
the respondents,' their cit'cumstances, and their. youth that they would 
either have modest- personal aspirations or unreal istically h1,gh ones. 
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Respondents were asked several questions regarding their educationa'i 
goals and aspirations. When asked directly how far they wanted to go in 
school, about half tKe respondents said they wanted a high school diploma 
or GED certificate ( Table 3.11 ). Over 20 percent reported that they 
aspired to a B.A. degree or higher. Consistent with the results on 
educational behaviors, the black respondents had significantly higher 
educational goals than girls from other ethnic groups. A full 26.4 percent 
of the black teens, compared with less than 10 percent of the othler girls, 
aspired to a bachelor's degree or higher ( 38.9, df « 8, p <.0OOl). 
The educational aspirations of the two parenting groups were comparable. 
Predictably, girU who were in school at the time of the interview had 
significantly higher aspirations than girls who had dropped out. Whereas 
25.5 percent of those in school wanted at least a bachelor's degree, 6nly 
14.8 percent of the dropouts had similar aspirations ( * 26.0, df ■ 7, p 
<.00l>. 

When asked how likely it was that their educational goals would be 
reached, only a small minority of respondents (8.5 percent) thought it 
unlikely that their aspirations would be realized. Some 6.0 percent of the 
black teens, compared with 12.4 percent of the Hispanics, felt that 
attainment of their goals was not likely ( x^* 14.6, df « 6, p <.05). In 
response to a ques.tion regarding possible obstacles to achieving their 
goals, the most frequently mentioned answer was that caring for their child 
wojld be problematic (28.4 percent). Other commonly cited impediments 
ircluded difficulties in re-adjusting to school and study habits (10.7 
percent), inadequate educational preparation or poor grades (10.2 percent), 
and financietl problems (9.3 percent). 

The issue of educational aspirations was examinad Indirectly in two 
open-ended questions that asked respondents to discuss "their hopes and 
dreams" for their own future and for their children's future. Approxi- 
mately 16 percent of the sample spontaneously mentioned some educational 
objective for themselves. Most frequently, respondents expressed a desire 
to "finish school" or to "go to college." By contrast, a full 72 percent 
mention*id educational attainments as a hope for their children's future. 
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TABLE 3.11 

V 

EDUCATIONAL GOALS OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE. BY ETHNICITY 





Percelitage 


Distribution of T^ens. by Ethnicity 


\ 

educational uoais 


IJ4 * m^m4 ^ 

Hispanic 


Bfack 


White 


All Ethnic 
Groups 


Less Than a Diploma/ 
GED Certificate 


1 5.0 


0.0 


/ 

/ 

0.0 


1,4 


Diploma/GED Certificate 


66.9 


43 8 


63.6 

WW • w 


50.9 


Technical School/ 
Junior College Degree 


^ 17.3 


29.4 


27.3 


25.8 


Bachelor^ Degree 


6.5 


20.7 


0.0 


16.1 


Graduate Degree 
(M.A., Ph.D., etc.) 


2.9 


5.7 . 


9.1 


5.0 


Don't Know 




1.4 




0.0 


.6 


Total 1 




100.0 


100.0' 


100.0 


100.0 


Total Number of Respondenj 


ts 


139 


333 

/ 


11 


483 



SOURCE: Tabulations If rom AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirec- 
tion participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding error. 

A two-tailed cni -square test for this distribution is statis- 
tically significant at the .0(001 level. 
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\It Is possible that these young mothers or mothers-to-be may have lost hop«? 
i\ their own ability to Invest In themselves directly, and may be planning 
for their children to make that Investment In their stead. 

In summary, the sample of respondents as a whole seemed reasonably 
motivated to make personal Investments in tenfis of their education. Black 
teens, in particular, had aspirations to pursue academic credentials. This 
finding is consistent with the results reported earlier on actual educa- 
tional behaviors among respondents in this sample. The fact that the 
majority of respondents felt that attainment of their educational goals was 
likely, however, suggests that many of these teens have unrealistic 
expectations about the obstacles they will need to hurdle. On the other 
hand, the fact that so many girls seem to hold education in higher esteem 
for their children than for themselves may indicate a loss in faith in 
their own ability to "make it'^ln the educational arena. 

C. Findings Relating to Employment Outcomes 

The findings relating to the employment experiences of teen parents 
are critical— not only because a major thrust of Project Redirection is in 
the employment arena, but also because a major portion of a person's 
long-term life outcomes is often intricately linked to the world of work. 
There is considerable consensus in the literature that the occupational 
outlook for this population is bleak. Early childbearing has repeatedly 
been found to be associated with low and undependable income, reduced 
lifetime labor participation rates, and higher rates of unemployment 
(Bacon. 1.974; Mc Laughlin, 1977; Presser, i975; Trussell, 1975). In a 
longitudinal study of a national sample of high school students. Card and 
Wise (1978) found that, 11 years after high school, women who had been 
teenage mothers bad less prestigious jobs, had lower income, and were less 
satisfied with their jobs than their classmates. Adolescent parents were 
significantly underrepresented in professional jobs and overrepresented in 
blue-collar jobs. 
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Moore, et al_ (1979) used data from two national longitudinal surveys 
to examine the impact of early childbearing on future occupational and 
income Qutcomes. They found that occupational status, hours worked, wages, 
earnings, and welfare receipt were not affected directly by early child- 
bearing. However, early births did have a direct effect on total number of 
children and on educational attainment, both of which strongly affect 
occupational outcomes. Similar conclusions were reached in a path analysis 
of the National Longitudinal Survey data (McLaughl in, 1977). 

Thus, there is abundant evidence that the long-term economic propects 
for teen parents are unpromising. However, little is known about their 
work experiences as teenagers. Early woirk experience is presumed to lead 
to the development of important assets that can be marketed in the labor 
force at some later point. Indeed, the accumulation of job skills during 
the teen years has been shown to affect subsequent labor market experience. 
Johnston and Bachman (1973), for example, found that work experience during 
high school was associated with low levels of later unemployment, while 
unemployment rates were highest for those who failed to work while in high 
school. Similarly, Adams and Mangum (1978) found that, in general, 
difficult labor market experiences in the teen years was associated with 
employment problems later in life. 

Given the importance of employment during youth for later labor force 

15 

experiences, it seems reasonable to use the work behaviors of our sample 
as a proxy for the longer-range objectives of Project Redirection . 
However, while we view current and past work experience among our respon- 
dents as an important investment in their future occupational fortunes, it 
must nevertheless be acknowledged that there are substantially more 



The analysis of National Longitudinal Survey data by McLaughlin (1977) 
suggests that the impact of early work experience for teen mothers is even 
more powerful than it is for later childbearers. He found that when the 
first child is delayed until 19 years or older, the woman's short-term 
earning potential is largely a function of education. However, for mothers 
18 years or younger, the earning potential of the short-term job (i.e., a 
job held within five years after the birth) is largely a (negative) 
function of job experience prior to the birth. 
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external constraints on their work-related investments than is true in the 
case of schooling. School enrollment and completion for this group has as 
a primary external obstacle the availability of acceptable child care. 
With respect to employment, child care maiy continue to limit work options, 
but the labor market itself is the most formidable constraint. The 
majority of our respondents have four strikes against them: they are 
young, they are female, they are minority, and they live. in urban areas. 
Unemployment rates continue to be highest for precisely this group of 
people. For example, in 1979 the unemployment rate was 36.5 percent for 
black teenagers, whereas the overall unemployment rate for those age 25 and 
over was 3.9 percent (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1980). The unemployment rate 
for black women aged 16-19 was nearly three times (2.67) as high as the 
rate for same-aged white women in 1978 (Bowers, 1979). 

As in the case of the educational outcomes, we examined two broad 
categories of employment outcomes with the baseline survey data. In the 
first subsection several aspects of the respondents' employment behaviors 
and experiences are examined, including exposure to employment training. 
In the second subsection we present the findings with respect to factors 
presumed to enable occupational investments: job readiness and occupa- 
tional aspirations. 

1. Employment-Related Investment Behaviors 

The baseline interviews asked respondents to identify all jobs at 
which they had worked for pay (including babysitting), the duration of 
these jobs, and their reason for leaving these jobs. Among the 514 
respondents, only 38 (7.4 percent) were working at the time of the inter- 
view, the majority of these on a part-time basis (82.5 percent). Most of 
the girls (70.0 percent) had, however, worked for pay at some time prior to 
the interview. The average number of jobs held was 1.1, as shewn in Table 
3.12 . When babysitting and household work are excluded, the average number 
of jobs per res-^'^ndent was .92. Sixty percent of the sample had had at 
least one payiny job that did not Include babysitting. Older girls in the 
16-17 age groi/p had significantly more work experience than younger girls, 
but parity and ethnicity were unrelated to the number of jobs held. 
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TABLE 3.12 

MEAN. NUMBER OF JOBS EVER HELD BY PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, BY AGE, PARENTING STATUS, 

AND ETHNICITY 



- 

Group 


ric«n nMiMMcr 

of Jobs Includ- 
ing Babysitting 
or Household 
Work 


rtcan iiiiniucr 

of Jobs Exclud- 
ing Babysitting 
or Household 
Work 


• 

Number in 
Group 










15 Years Old or Younger 


.8 


.6 


160 


16-17 Years Old 


1.3 


1.1 


354 


Parenting Group 








Pregnant Teens 


1.2 


.9 


256 


Mothers 


1.1 


.9 


258 


Ethnic Group 








Hispanics 


1.1 


.9 


161 


Blacks 


1.1 


.9 


339 


Whites 


1.5 


1.0 


n 


All Respondents 


1.1 


.9 


514 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirec- 
tion participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: Two-tailed t-test statistically significant at the .0001 
level . 
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A total of 577 jobs were reported by the 360 girls who had ever 
worked, for an average of 1.6 jobs held by those with work experience. Of 
the 577 jobs, the largest category was those jobs classified (usjng DOT 
codes) as household work, which Includes babysitting. When the babysitting 
jobs are removed from consideration, a total of 308 girls had had work 
experience on 472 jobs, for an average of 1.5 jobs. The vast majority of 
the work experiences were In unskilled jobs, as one might expect for this 
age group. The ten most comnonly reported jobs, shown In Table 3.13 , 
accounted for two-thirds of all jobs held, and all but one (typist/ secre- 
tary) were jobs that require no specialized training. 

Many of the non-babysitting jobs held were summer jobs that had 
involved two to four months of work. The majority of jobs, 1n fact, (79. b 
percent) had endured four months or less. Of the short-term jobs, 70.2 
percent had terminated because they were summer employment only. Pregnancy 
had been the cause of termination of 37 jobs (8.3 percent). Respondents 
had quit ii35 (30.3 percent) of the jobs for a variety of reasons other than 
pregnancy, such as failure to get paid, dislike of the work, and child care 
problems. Only 20 (4.5 percent) of the jobs were reported to be terminated 
because of lay-offs and an even smaller percentage (2.5 percent) were 
reportedly due to firings. A large percentage (42.9 percent) of the 
lay-offs were among those whb had held the job for 10 months or more. 

4 

The Interviews explored another aspect of preparation for future work: 
training for various job-related skills. Table 3.14 shows the percent of 
respondents who reported having training in seven specific areas. The 
majority said they had been taught how to fill out an application, and 
about half had received training relating to how to act on the job, how to 
act on a job interview, and how to get along with people at work. The 
areas in which training was least common were training for specific skills 
and how to find a job. In all categories of training, school was mentioned 
most frequently as the source of the training, followed by -instruction 
offered by some community service organization. 

A crude measure of the respondents' exposure to job training was 
developed by summing the number of "yes" responses to the seven categories 
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TABLE 3.13 



MOST COMMONLY REPORTED JOBS HELD BY PROJECT 
REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS AND COMPARISON GROUP 
MEMBERS AT BASELINE 





Percentage Distribution 


Babysitter/Household 
Worker 


18.4 


Cashier 


" 9.5 


Clerical Work, File 
Clerk 


9.5 


Child Care WorKer 


7.5 


Waitress 


5.4 


•> 

Camp Counselor 


4.7 


Typist/ Secretary 


4.4 


Kitchen Worker, Fast 
Food Clerk 


3.5 


Teacher Aide 


3.3 


Cleaner, Buildings 


2.i 


Al 1 Other Jobs 


31.63 


Total . . 


100.0 


Total Number of Jo6s 
Held by Respondents 


571 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline 
interviews with Project Redirection partici- 
pants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 
percent because of rounding error. 

^Examples of other jobs in this 
category include grocery clerk, sales, and 
factory work. 
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PARTICIPATION IN SELECTED JOB -RELATED TRAINING EXPERIENCES BY PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP HEHBERS AT BASELINE, BY SOURCE OF TRAINING 



•• 


Percentage 
of Teens 
Having Re- 


Percentage Receiving Specified Training From Various Sources 


Type of Training 
Experience 


ceived 
Specified 
Training* 


School 


On-The-Job 


CBO** 


Employment 
Program 


Home 


Other 


All 
Training 
Sources 


HOM to Find a Job 


32.9 


61.1 


5.4 


19.8 


6.6 


4.8 


2.3 


100.0 (N-168) 


How to Fill out an 
Application 


58.1 


66.1 


4.7 


16.6 


4.1 


5.6 


2.9 


100.0 (N''297) 


How to Act In a 
Job Interview 


48.9 


65.9 


5.6 


14.5 


5.2 


5.6 


3.2 


100.0 (N-250) 


How-to Get Along 
With People 
at Work 


48.5 


CO A 
07.4 


o c 
O.D 


16.0 


5.7 


6.1 


4.2 


100.0 (N"248) 


How to Act cn 
the Job 


49.8 


58.1 


9.7 


16.1 


5.2 


6.9 


4.0 


100.0 (N-254) 


Training for Speci- 
fic Job Skills 


29.0 


58.2 


15.1 


15.8 


6.8 


.7 


3.4 


100.0 (N-148) 


How to Decide on 
the Kind of Job 
You Want 


38.7 


63.1 


7.2 


15.4 


6.7 


2.6 


5.0 


100.0 (N«198) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection participants and comparison group 
members . 



NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding error. 
^These data are based on responses from 511 respondents. 

*>CB0 signifies Community Based Organizations (e.g. the YMCA, Urban League, etc.). Project Redirec- 
tion 'programs are operated In the five sites by CBOs. 



of training listed. On average, these teens had received training in 2.7 
areas. As Indicated In Table 3115 . black teens reported having had 
exposure to a significantly broader range of job training experiences than 
other teens. Girls In the 16-17 year old age range had received more 
training thanycounger girls. Training experience was unrelated to the 
parity groupings. . 

In summary, the majority of teens In this study had had one or more 
jobs for payiat„some time In their young lives. If one excludes baby- 
sitting and household chores (on the grounds that such jobs do not really 
constitute labor force participation), the percentage of teens with work 
experience drops from 70 to about 60 percent. Still, given the obstacles 
that these girl s probably have faced in finding work, and given the fact 
that 30 percent of them are below the minimum working age for most jobs, 
their work experience is noteworthy, and suggests their willingness to 
engage in the world of work^ 

2. Employment-Related Enabling Factors: Job Readiness and Occupational 
Aspirations 

Barriers to youth employment Include their lack of work experience, 
ignorance about employer expectations,^ and insufficient job seeking skills 
While there is a fair amount of documentation regarding the actual Work 
experiences of teenage parents (-at least the long-term prospects for 
employment), little is known about their job-related training experiences. 
In this section we report the survey findings on^several aspects of job 
readiness that are presumed to prepare teens for the world of work. Where 
possible, the findings are compared to norms or findings from other groups 

The respondents were administered two sections of a battery of 
employment -related tests prepared by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
for teenage students. The first section was a 30-item career maturity 
inventory. that examined decisiveness and personal planning relating to 
career choice. For example, two typical items are "You get into an 
occupation mostly by chance" and "I plan to follow the line of work my 
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TABLE 3.15 



MEAN NUMBER OF JOB-RELATED TRAINING EXPERIENCES 
OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS AND COM- 
PARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE. BY AGE, 
PARENTING STATUS. AND ETHNICITY 



Group 


0 

Mean 


. riumoer m 
Group 


Age Group** 






1 Q icaro u 1 a or Tounycr 




1 Cf\ 

IDU 


16-17 Years Old 


2.9 


351 


Parenting Group 






- Precinant Teens 


2 7 


253 


Mothers 


2.7 


258 


Ethnic Group**** 






Hispanics 


1.6 


. 161 


Blacks 


3.3 


339 


Whites 


2.2 


n 


All Respondents 


2.7 


511 



SOURCE:" TabuTattons from AiR baseli+m 
interviews with Project Redirection participants 
and comparison group members. 

NOTES: These data refer to the number of 
different types of training in which respondents 
participated, from seven specific types of 
training mentioned to respondents. 

**Two-tailed t-test statistically 
significant at the .01 level. 

****Two- tailed F-test statistically 
significant at the .0001 level. 
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parents suggest." The test was scored such that 30 represented the most 
mature career orientation and 0 the least mature. 

* ■ ■ • 

♦ 

As shown in Table 3.16 . the average score on the Career Maturity , 
Inventory was 19.0.^° Actual spfes ranged between .6 and 29. As might be 
expected, younger girls scored significantly 16werN)n this inventory /than 
older girls. In terms of ethnicity, the Hispanic teens had the lovf^st 
career maturity scores- Hispanic teens had lower scores than b^la^ teens, 
even after age was statistically controlled (F • 5.6, df « 1, 490^, p <.05). ' 
Career Maturity scores were not reTated to the parenting varfiiBle. 

Although the overall test score on the career maturity Inventory is 
^. the measure of primary interest in terms of measuring change between the 
baseline and follow-up surveys, an examination of responses to several 
typical items is useful in illustrating the current level of maturity of 
this population. Table 3.17 presents the actual responses to ten of the 
thirty items. As this table indicates, a sizeable percentage of the' 
respondents expressed some frustration about occupational choice (#1), some 
feelings of helplessness (#6), and a Uck of realism (#3, 10), which many 
acknowledged (#9). It is interesting to note that the majority of respon-' 
dents stated that they prefer work to play (#7). 

The second section of the ETS battery used in the survey was a 17- item 
test of knowledge concerning employabil ity information. The test measured 
such areas as ability to complete a job application and understanding of a 
want ad. Each correct item *<ded one point to a person's total score, so 

that the passiWe riKige of. scores was from 0 to 17, with hig*ier^s^^ 

indicating greater knowledge. 



^°The 30-item test is a subset of the 50 Items in John Crites' Career 
Maturity Inventory, which has been used widely. In the present sample, 
respondents get an average of 63.3 percent of the total maximum maturity 
score. This compares with 60.5 percent (for the 50-item test) for a sample 
of 9th grade Mexican Americans in New Mexico, 64.8 percent for a sample of 
9th grade black students in Pennsylvania, and 73.0 percent for the stan- 
dardization sample (Crites, 1978). Thus our respondents' scores are 
comparable to those of other young minority samples. 
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Stable 3.'i6. . ; > 

mean. career maturity i nventdrv^ scorer 
of project redirection participants 
and compaf^on group members at baseline, 
w age/ parenting status. and .etfinicity 



Group 


riean 


Number In 
Group 


Age Group** 






15 Years Old or Younger. 
16-17 Years Old 


18.0 
• 19.4 


' 159 
348 


Parenting. Group 

Pregnant Teens . 
Mothers i . 

r V 


18.8 


254 

* - 


Ethnic Group**** 






•Hispanlcs , 
BUcks ^ * ' f . 
Whiter ^ ^.^ 


18.0* 
19.3 
,23.8 

'■ . ' ^ f 


159 
334 
11 ' 


All Respondents 

, f ., — ^ ^ 


; 19.0 \ 


504 



soi)R( 



SOORCE: Tabulatlorts from AIR baseline 
.interylevis witl} Project Redirection participants 
and comparison group members. 

^ NOTES: The Career Maturity Inventory con- 
sists of 30 1t!P_s,_each M which was assignee! .1 
point If It was answered correctly, pigher 
-scores reflect greater career maturity. 

j \ *Even when the white teens were ex- 
cluded fr^nf-^th'ls analysis, the scores of the- 
HlspatJ-^c teens, par1;jpularly those of the Puerto 
Rican girls, were significantly lower than those,- 
of-\hfi blacts (Puerto Rican mean « 17.4; Chlcana 
mean « 18.6); (p<.01). 

**Two-taned t-test statistically 
significant at the -.01 l<vel.: * 

★★•^*7vrf0- tailed F-test statistically 
significant at the .OOOlSJevel. 
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TABLE 3.17 

RESPONSES TO SELECTED ITEMS ON THE CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY BY PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 

AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE 





I 


Percentage of Teens with Given Response 


Career Maturity Inventory Iten 


True 


False 


Total 


1. 


Everyone seem to tell m something different; as a result 


49.5 


50.5 


100.0 


(N>509) 


Z. 


It doesn't natter which Job you choose as long as It pays 


44.8 


55.2 


100.0 


(N-509) 


3. 


It's probably Just as ea»y to be successful In one 


59.3 


40.7 


100.0 


(N«508) 


4. 




47.2 


52.8 


100.0 


(N-508) 


5. 


I'm not going to worry about choosing an occupation 


36.7 


63.3 


100.0 


(N-509) 


6. 




37.2 


62.8 


lUO.O 


(N-505) 


7. 




89.8 


10.2 


100.0 


(N-509) 


8. 


I don't want parents to tell me which occupation I 


72.4 


27.6 


100.0 


(N-508) 


9. 


I don't know whether ii\y occupational plans are 


46.0 


54.0 


iUO.O 


(N-504) 


10. 


You should choose a Job In which you can someday become 


51,5 


48.5 


100.0 


(N»507) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseltne Interviews with Project Redirection participants and comparison 
group members. 

NOTES: These iO Items w^re selected from the 30 presented to respondents. This inventory, developed 
by John Crites, is a sub^test In a battery of dmp1oyment*re1ated tests for teenagers prepared by the 
Educational Testing Service. 

The totals may not add to 100.0 due to rounding error 

^The response In parentheses Indicates the response scored as correct In terms of career 

maturity. 

I 
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Table 3.18 summarizes the analyses of thi? Employability Test scores. 
The average score was 10.7,*' with a standard deviation of 3.5. Actual 
scores ran the full range from 0 to 17. Again,, younger girls scored lower 
on the test than older girls. Test scores were not related to parity. 
Hispanic girls scored significantly lowert than o^her teens on this test; 
ethnic differences remained even when ag^ was controlled (F » 6.8, df * 1, 
490, p <.01). This finding may partially reflect i language problem: 
although the test questions themselves w^re translated into Spanish, the 
information on the want adi and job applications wai in English.^^ 

Another short test was included that measured the respondents' 
knowledge about the training requirements for various occupations: 
accountant, nurse, lawyer, social worker, and auto' mechanic. Responses 
were scored on a four point scale fo*" each occupation: - 3 points If the 
respondent knew the exact requirements, 2 points if she had some general 
sense about training needs, 1 point if she had some knowledge about what 
the job entailedjOr what skills were required, and 0 points if she had no 
knowledge about the job. Scores therefore could theoretically range from a 
low of 0 to a high of 15.^^ 



Table 3.19 presents the results of the analjLSfiS on the training 
requirements test. The average score was 6.2, indicating a very low level 
of understanding about the training required for the five selected occu- 
pations. Actual scores ranged from 0 to 15, with a standard deviation 



This mean is lover than the mean of 11.7 'reported In the Technical Manual 
for PAYES (Program for Assessing Youth Employment Skills). The standardi- 
zation «:-.r.ip1e on which this mean was based consisted of 1,331 students and 
enroll ees In employment programs, whose average age (18) was two years 
older than the average age of girls in the present sample. 

The information in the want ads and job applications was not translated 
because the test Is designed to measure a person's employability skills 
within our society. That is, Hispanic teens seeking a job here would need 
to be able to read ads and applications in English rather than Spanish. 

19 

This measure was constructed for the baseline survey. Therefore, there 
are no norms with which to compare our results. 
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TABLE 3.18 



MEAN EMPLOYABRITY KNOWLEDGE TEST SCORES 

OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, 
BY AGE. PARENTING STATUS. AKD ETHNICITY 



Group- 


Mean 


Number in 
Group 


Age Group* 






15 Years Old or Younger 


10.2 


158 


16-17 Years Old 


10.9 


349 


Parenting Group 






Pregnant Teens 


10.6 


254 


Mothers 


10.8 


252 


* 

Ethnic Group** 






Kispanics 


10. 0^ 


160 


Blacks 


11.0 


333 


Whites 


11.5 


11 


All Respondents 


10.7 


507 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline 
interviews with Project Redirection participants 
and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The Employ ability Knowledge Test 
consists of 17 items, each of which was assigned 
1 point if it was answered correctly. Higher 
scores reflect greater knowledge. 

^When the^ whites were excluded from 
this analysis. Hispanics still scored signifi- 
cantly lower than black teens. Puerto Ricans 
scored lower (9.7) than Chicanas (10.2); (p<.01). 

*Two-tailed t-test statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 

**Two-tailed F-test statistically 
significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE 3.19 



MEAN SCORES ON TRAINING REQUIREMENTS TEST 

OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON Gf^OUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, 
BY AGE. PARENTING STATUS. AND ETHNICITY 



Group 


Mean 


Number In 
Group 


Age Group* 






15 Years Old or Younger 


5.6 


. 155 


16-17 Years Old 


6.4 


341 


Parenting Group 






Pregnant Teens 


6.1 


253 


Mothers 


6.2 


243 


Ethnic Group 






His panics 


5.7 


159 


Blacks 


6.3 


323 


Whites 


7.0 


11 


All Respondents 


6.2 


496 



, SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline 
interviews with Project Redirection participants 
and comparison group mem' ars. 

NOTES: The Training Requirements test con- 
sisted of 5 items, each of which was assigned a 
score of 0, 1, 2, or 3 depending on the respond- 
ent's knowledge of training requirements for 5 
occupations. Higher scores reflect more know- 
ledge. 

nwo-talled t-test statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 



of 3.9. Neither parity nor ethnicity were related to knowledge about 
training needs. Consistent with other results, older teens wre somewhat 
more knowledgeable than younger teens about occupational training. 

The respondents were best informed about the training requirements to 
become a nurse, and least Informed about how to become an auto mechanic 
(Table 3.20 ). Few respondents were aware of how to prepare to be a social 
worker. The majority of girls (60.1 percent) scored no points on this 
question. Two frequent responses were, "Just know how to get along with 
people" and "Know how to fill out forms." 

Respondents were also asked, for each of the five occupations, whether 
they would like to work in that field. These responses are also presented 
in Table 3.20 . Respondents were most interested In jobs about which, as a 
group, they were best Informed, although Interest and knowledge did not 
always 30 hand In hand. The two occupations In which there was greatest 
interest were the two that are traditionally filled by women (nurse and 
social worker). 

Attitudes toward nontraditional fields were measured more directly by 
a five-item Likert scale that included items such as "No real woman would 
want to do men's work, like construction or auto repair." High scores 
(maximum of 20) reflected positive attitudes toward nontraditional work, 
while low scores (minimum of 5) reflected negative attitudes. 

The mean score on this attitude scale was 13.9, indicating moderately 
positive attitudes toward women entering nontraditional fields (i.e., the 
average score wa< above the "neutral" midpoint of 12.5) as shown in 
Table 3.21 .^^ The scores ranged from a low of 6 to a high of ,20, with a 
standard deviation of 2.5. Attitudes toward nontraditional careers were 
not related to age, parity or ethnicity. 



^^The fact that attitudes were favorable, while relatively few respondents 
indicated a desire to pursue a nontraditional job (accountant, lawyer, auto 
mechanic) themselves suggests that such attitudes have not translated 
themselves mto a wider view of personal options. 
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TABLE 3.20 



KNOWLEDGE OF AND ATTITUDES TOWARD FIVE SELECTED. OCCUPATIONS 
OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE 



Occupation ^ 


Percentage of Teens Knowing 
Exact Training Requirements" 


Percentage of Teens Expressing Per- 
sonal Interest in the Occupationt* 


Accountant . 


22.4 


17.3 


Nurse 


47.5 


37.2 


Lawyer 


26.1 


16.1 


Social Worker 


22.4 


23.2 


Auto Mechanic 


10.3 


6.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR basell-a Interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: These data are l^sed on the responses from 514 respondents. 

**For each occupation, respondents were asked: "What kind of 
school or special training (if any) does a person need to become (an 
accountant)?" 

^For each occupation, respondents were asked: "How would you 
feel about being (an accountant) yourself? Would you say you would like to 
be (an accountant), wouldn't mind being (an accountant), or would dislike being 
tan accountant)?" Percentages reflect those Indicating they would like to b^ 
(an accountant). 
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TABLE 3.21 

mean scores on nontraditional employment scale 
of project redirection participants 
and comparison group members at baseline, 
by:age. parenting status, and. ethnicity 



Group 


■ ■ 4 

Mean 


Nuntf)er in 
Group 


Age Group 






15 Years Old or Younger 
16-17 Years Old 


13.7 
13.9 


160 
347 


Parenting Group 






Pregnant Teens 
Mothers ' 


14.0 
13.8 


253 
254 


Ethnic Group 






. Hispanics 
Blacks 
Whites 


13.6 9 
14.0 

13.9 


158 
335 
11 


All Respondents 


.13.9 , 


507 



ERIC 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline 
interviews with Project Redirection participants 
and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The nontradi tional employment 
scale consisted of 5 Likert-type items, scored 
on a 4-point scale. Higher scores reflect more 
favorable^attitudes toward nontraditional jobs 
for women. 

None of the group differences was 
statistical!/ significant. 
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In addition to Including job readiness as an "enabling factor" within 
the occupational realm, we also examined occupational goals and aspira- 
tions. Again, the underlying rationale Is that {people with low aspirations 
may be Insufficiently motivated to make Investments In the employment 
arena. ■ ' 

Occupational aspirations were examined in response to the open-ended 
questions concerning the respondents' future hopes and dreams. Nearly half 
(42.3 percent) of the sample Indicated that a bright future would Include 
having a good job. Interest In having a good job was not related to age, 
parity, or ethnicity. In addition, 25.8 percent of the sample Indicated 
they not only wanted a job, but specified which occupation they would like 
to pursue. Older teens (28.8 percent) were more likely than those under 
sixteen (19^ percent) tp tave a specific occupational goal In mind (x^ " 
4.6, df » 1, p <.05). Hispanic teens (19.3 percent) were somewhat less 
likely than other teens (28 percent) to have a specific career goal (x^ " 
5.3, df * 2, p <.07). Although age accounted for some of this ethnic 
difference, even among the 16 and 17 year bid teens more blacks (31.2 
percent) than Hispanics (17.8 percent) had a specific occupational goal. 
The ten most common responses to the question of what the respondents' 
hopes and dreams for the future were are summarized in Table 3.22 . 

Unlike the mothers' concern about the educational attainment of their 
children, comparatively few respondents (23.7 percent) indicated as a 
primary desire for their children that they have a good job. However, as 
shown in Table 3.23 , their children's occupational security was neverthe- 
less one of the most commonly cited areas of interest expressed by these 
young won en regarding their children's future. 

Occupational goals were explored in another question that asked 
respondents to predict what they would be doing in five years. In response 
to this question, which was more slanted toward employment than the 
question on future hopes by virtue of its placement in the interview, 47.1 
percent of the sample mentioned some specific occupation that they thought 
they would be pursuing. The most commonly mentioned occupations were 
secretary (8.2 percent), nurse (9.1 percent), beautician (2.7 percent;), and 
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TABU 3.22 

MOST CONHONLY CITED PERSONAL GOALS OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERC AT BASELINE 



Response Category 
for Personal Qoals 


Percentage Citing 
Goal In First 
Itentlon 


Percentage Citing 
Goal In Second 
Mention 


PsrcentAoe Citlna 
Goal In Third 
ttentlon 


Total PercentAM 
of Teens CUing 


Have a Job 


19.0 


W.5 


14 3 


43 2 


Have a Nice Home; CWn Home 


13.3 


18.8 


14.6 


37.8 


Be Narried; Have a Nice Marriage 


12.1 


11.3 


13.9 


29.9 


Have Some Specific Job 


15.2 * 


8.5 


5.0 


25.3 


Be a Good Mother; Take Good Care 
of My Chlld(ren) 


4.2 


8.0 


' 10.3 


17.0 


Have Lots of Money; Nice Things 


5.7 


5.2 


6.3 


13.9 


Be Happy; Have a Happy Life 


6.3 


1.4 


3.3 


9.5 


Finish School 


6.1 


2.8 


1.3 


9.3 


Have Happiness/Success For My 
Chlld(ren) 


1.0 


3.5 


7.0 


8.1 


Have a Nice Car 


.8 


4.2 


4.0 


6.7 


All Other Goals Clted^ 


16.2 


17.8 


20.2 


43.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Total Nutnber of Goals Expressed 
by Teens 


505 


426 


302 





t 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection participants and comparison group 
meiribers. 

NOTES: A total of 505 respondents cited from 1 to 3 personal goals: 505 cited one goal (first tnentlon); 
4?6 tited a second goal (second mention) and 302 cited a third goal (third mention). The last column shows the 
percentage of the 505 teens who specified a given category as one of their goals. 

The totals may not add to 1(X).0 percent due to rounding error. 

*0ther goals mentioned Included staying healthy; staying close to family and relatives; traveling; 
having lots of kids; and moving to a different city or state. 

The percentages In the last column do not add to 100.0 percent because respondents could mention 
more than one goal. On average, respondents cited 2.44 goals. 
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WE 3.23 

HPST COHHONLY CITED GOALS FOR THE CHILDREN OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE ^ 



Response Category 
for Goals for Children 


Percentage Citing 
GoaV In First 
Mention . 


Percentage Citing 
Goal In Second 
Mention 


Percentage Citing 
Goal In Third 
Mention 


Total Percentage 
of Teens Citing 
Category as a Goal 


GetAGood Education; FlnlsbSchodl 


45.3 


12.7 


' 5.7 


58.2 


Have a Job 


2.2 


20.0 


12.6 

J.- 

2.6 




60 to College 


12.5 


7.1 


19. '4 ' 


Oo Something Meaningful ; 
Be Successful 


* 

4.4 


12.2 


9.T 


18.4 


Do What He wants wiinnis/ner iiTe^ 






7.0 


IS 8 


Be Happy; Have a Happy Life 


3.0 


4.9 


7.0 


10.1 


Be a Good Person 


2.4 


6.1 


3.0 


8.7 


Keep Out of Trouble 


1.0 


3.9 


3.9 


6.9 


Live a Good Life 


4.0 


1.7 


2.6 


6.5 


Be Harried 


.8 


2.2 


7.4 


5.9 


All Other Goals Clted^ 


19.0 


22.0 


36.5 


53.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


..b / 


Total Number of Goals Expressed 
By Teens 


505 


410 


230 ' 


.1. 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection participants and comparison group 
members. 

NOTES: A total of 505 respotidents cited from 1 to 3 goals for their children: 505 cited one goal (first 
mention); 410 cited a second goal (second mention); and 230 cited a third goal (third mention). The last column 
shows the percentage of the 505 teens who specified a given category as one of the goals. 

The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding error. 

^Other goals i^^ntloned Included staying healthy; having children; avoiding an early pregnancy; and 
staying off welfare. 

^The percentages In the last colum do not add to 100.0 percent because respondents could mention 
more than one goal. On average, respondents cited 2.27 goals. 
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they would be , pursuing a h1gh->$tatus career* an /accomplishment that would 
be clearly beyond their attainment within a five-year time frame. For 
example, respondents mentioned being a lawyer (N«5), mathematician (N«l), 
teacher (N»8), dentist (N«l), doctor (N«l), and accountant (N«9). Others, 
possibly equally unreal listic, predicted o^ecupatlngs construed as glamorous, 
such as a model (N»7), actress (N»2), or stewardess (N»2). 

In response to the same question-, an additional 26.3 percent of the 
sample Indicated that they thought they would be working In five years, ^ 
although they did not state what type of work they would be doing. Thus, 
nearly three-fourths of the sample felt they would be working In five 
years, and many others (16.5 percent) felt they would stis^l be In school. 

Given this orientation toward employment. It Is not too surprising 
that the large majority of respondents (91.9 percent) felt they would 
rather work than be on welfare. Only 3.4 percent of the sample thought It 
was just as good to go on welfare as work, and the remaining 4.7 percent 
said they didn't know which was preferable. When asked why It would be 
preferable to work^ the respondents were most likely to say that they could 
" make more money by working (26.7 percent), or that they preferred to be 
independent (18.1 percent). Other responses Indicative of personal 
ambition included statements that welfare Is for lazy people (9.5 percent), 
that being on Welfare is boring (7.0 percent), that welfare is only for the 
veryv needy (4.1 percent), and that one can't learn anything by being on 
welfare (2.5 percent). Hispanic teens (83.2 percent) were less likely than 
white (100 percent) or black (95.8 percent) teens to indicate that work is 
preferable to welfare (^2 » 24.1, df « 4, p <.0001). Among those who 
preferred work to welfare, Hispanics were least likely to say they pre- 
ferred being independent, and most likely to cite the inadequacy of the 
money on welfare as their reason for preferring to work (see Ta ble 3.24 ) . . 

In summary, the data concerning the employment- related "enabling factors 
further support thfe view that these teens have a generally positive orienta- 
tion toward the world of work. Having a job was a top priority among these 
respondents, and only a handful of girls expressed an interest in welfare 
as a substitute for employment. ^ . 
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REASONS THAT WORK IS PREFERABLE TO WELFARE A* CITED BY PROJECT REDIRECTION 
PARTICIPANTS AND COMPARISON GROUP MEHBERS AT BASELINE, BY ETHNICITy' 





Percentage 


Distribution^ of Teens, by Ethnicitv 


Reasons Cited 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


A1 1 Ethnk 
GrouDS 


Welfare Is Inadequate 


38.4 


21.2 


27.3 


26.7 


Respondent Wants to Achieve 
A Lot In Life 


2.2 


2.0 


0.0 


2.1 


ttelfare Can't be Depended 
Upon 


6.5 


6.5 


/ 

0.0 


6.3 


pendent 


11.6 


20.8 


18.2 


18.1 


Uork Is Just Pr^fmrkhlm 


AH 
o .u 


16.0 


9.1 


13.3 


Welfare Is for Lazy People 


7.2 


10.6 


9.1 


9.5 


Welfare Is for Needier 
People than Respondents 


4.3 


3.1 


27.3 


4.1 


ResDondMt you Id h* Acham^ 
to be on Welfare If She 
Could Work 


n ft 


.7 


0.0 


5 


One Can't Learn by Being 
on Welfare 


2.2 


2.7 


0.0 


2.5 


Welfare Is Too Much of a 
riass le 


5.1 


5.5 


0.0 


5.2 


Respondent Would be Bored 
Being on Welfare and Stay- 
ing Home 


5.1 


7.8 


9.1 


7.0 


All Other Reasons Cited 


9.6 


2.8 


0.0 


4.7 


Total 


KO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total Number of Respondents 


125 


289 


11 


4253 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: Th^ totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding error. 

A two-tallfed chl-square test for this distribution Is statistic- 
ally significant at the .001 level, 

*The number of respdiiients In this table Is low for the fo-low1ng 
raasons: 17 respondents said work was not preferable to welfare; 27 respondents 
did not know why (or whether) they felt work was preferable to welfare; and 45 
responctents did not respond to this question. 



The findings with respect to job readiness variables suggest that 
there Is considerable room for Project Redirection to have an Impact. 
Neverv.heless, the girls In this sample performed at levels that arfe about . 
average for young minority teens. 

D. Findings Relating to Fertility and Family PlannlTig . 

^foung mothers can make very substantial Investments In thetr qwn ' 
futur'es by avoiding an early repeat pregnancy. In fact, however, 4nany 
tee'ijjs are Involved In second or third pregnancies. For example, of the 
570,609 births to teenagers In 1977, over One-fifth (21.1 percent) were 
second or higher Order births (Jones and Placek, 1979). 

! ' « - 

The problems of teenage parenthood are exacerbated by additional 
closely-spaced pregnancies. Among those aged 19 or younger, for example, 
the risk of neonatal mortality has been found to Increase with parity, from 
6 percent for the first birth to 7.1 percent for the second and 14.3 
percent for the third births (Menken* 1975). The risk of prematurity has 
also been demonstrated to rise, from 1U7 percent* In first births to 27.2 
percent in subsequent births (Jekel et 1975). For the younc motherjs 
themselves, higher-order births are associated with serious ne^^atlve 
consequences. In terms of educational 1mpa(ft, each successive pregnancy 
Increases the likelihood of dropping put of schoql (Furstenberg, 1976). 
Folti et al_ (1972) found that girls with repeat pregnancies were substan- 
tially less likely to enroll In a special program for teen parents than • 
girls with one baby. Higher-order births have a similar effect on work 
experience. Furstenberg (1976) reported, for example i that five years"' 
after an: index pregnancy, 43 percent of the teen mothers with one child 

were employed, compared with 10 percent of the multi parous women. 

■ ■ '•/■'. 

Of course, unraveling the natu.re of the relationship between repeat 
pregnancy and 'other life outcomes 1s, as In the case of so many behavioral 
variablefe^ problematic. Above, it was noted that muUlparous teens are 
more likely to drop out of school than are primaparous teens. Jekel et al 
'(1973), however, found that girls who stayed in school after their first 
birth were less likely than non-returnees to experience a repeat pregnancy 



at 15 months and 26 months postpartum^ These same investigators notea that 
76 percent of the girl .s In school , compared with <Jnly 32 percent of the 
dropouts were using birth control aftar childbirth. Thus, it is left to 
speculatiori whether birth control use and higher-order pregnancies affect 
educational^^ttainment, or whethier some factor that influences the girls' 
. school attelidance (such as motivation) also affects birth control prac- 
tice.^^ 

Not surprisingly, the factors that hav^ been found to be associated 
with contraceptive utilization are typically those correlated with a repeat 
pregnancy. For example, older teens ar? more likely than younger ones to 
practice birth control (Zelnik and Kantner, 1978). With respect to a 
repeat pregnancy, Broman (1978) found that the interval between delivery of 
a ^st baby and a new pregnancy was substantially smaller for teens aged 
12 to 15 (3.5 months among whites) than for those aged 16 and 17 (6.8 
months for whites). Marriage >as been found to haye a negative impact on' 
both birth control use and higher-order births. Furstenberg (1976), for 
example, found that 69 percent of the single teens; in his sample, j^ompared 
with 51 percent of the married teens, were- using birth control 12 months 
postpartum. Klerman and'Jekel (1973) meanwhile reported that 67 percent of 
the married teens, and 39 percent of the single teens in their sample had a 
subsequent pregnancy 26 month*; after the index pregnancy. 

In the area of family planning and fertility, we again examined both 
direct investment behaviors and factors presumed to enable or facilitate 
investme, ts.^ In the section below we exami ne . pregnancy history and 
contracepcive utilizatioh. -The use of birth control was considered an 
investment behavior because it requires teens to consciously expend time, 
effort, and (perhaps.) inoney -in an sct'ivity that augments their future 
resources. The second subsection presents the data with respect to 
contraceptive enablers: knowledge about and access to birth control. 



21 

*-*6iven the longitudinal nature of this study, we hope to be able to shed 
some light on this question after the follow-up data are collected. 
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1> Repeat Pregnancy and Contraceptive Utilization 

In our sample of respondents, the Incidence of higher-order births was 
relatively low at the time of the baseline interview. A total of 51 girls 
(9.9 percent) either had two or more children or were pregnant with a 
second or third child. The fact that the percentage of teens with repeat 
births is not as high in this sample as the overall national incidence 
among teenagers (20.1 percent) could be related to the fact that multi- 
parous teens are apparently less likely to be in special teen parent 
programs than primaparous teens (cf. Foltz, et al_, 1972). 

While under 10 percent of the sample were in a repeat-birth situation, 
approximately one out of four girls (23.6 percent) had been pregnant more 
than once, as shown in Table 3.25 . Of the 121 girls with repeat preg- 
nancies, 9i-9 percent haJ had three or mo^e pregnancies at the time of the 
baseline interviews. Younger girls (11.9 parcent) were less likely than 
the 16-17 year old girls (28.8 percent) to have been pregnant more than 
once (x^ ' l'^'^* df * 3, p <.0005). Of course, by the time this same group 
of young girls reach 16 or 17, one would expect them to have a higher rate 
of repeat pregnancy. There was no significant relationship between ethni- 
city and number of pregnancies. 

Pregnancies that did not result in a currently living infant ended in 
one of three ways: the death of the child, a miscarriage, or an abortion. 
Seven girls (1.4 percent) reported having given birth to a child who later 
died. Another 6.0 percent said that they had had a miscarriage. Mis- 
carriages, like repeat pregnancies, were more common among the 16-17 year 
olds than among the youngejyglrls. Forty-two teens (8.2 percent) had had 
an abortion; two of these girls had had two abortions. Again, the 15 year 
olds and younger girls were less likely to have ended a pregnancy by 
abortion than the older girls (3.1 percent versus 10.5 perce..t). 

In sum, then, a fairly sizeable percentage of these young women had 
already been pregnant two or more times. By the time they all pass their 
eighteenth birthdays, it seems reasonable to surmise that nearly half or 
even more may experience a repeat pregnancy. In order to avoid subsequent 
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TABLE 3.25 



SELECTED PREGNANCY AND PARENTING OUTCOMES OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, BY A^ GROUP 



Selected Experience 



Percentage of Teens with Given Exper- 
lence^ Age Group 



15 Years Old 
or Younger 



Years 
Old 



"ATT 

Respondents 



Mother of More Than One Ch-fld at Base- 
1 i ne 

Mother and^ Pregnant at Baseline 

Girls Having Had More Than One 
Pregnancy 

Girls Having Had a Miscarriage 
Girls Having Had an Abortion 
Girls With a Child Who Died 



1.9 
3.1 

11.9 
2.5 
3.1 
1.9 



8.2 
4.0 

28.8 
7.6 

10.5 
1.1 



6.2 ** 
3.7 

23.6 *** 

6.1 * 

8.2 ** 
1.4 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and compar-'son group members. 

NOTES: The percentages do not add to 100.0 percent because more than one 
category might be applicable (e.g. Girls with an- abortion and a miscarriage). 

The percentages in this table are based on the responses from 
513 respondents. 

*A two-tailed chi-square test for this distribution is statistic- 
ally significant at the .05 level. 

**A two-tailed chi-square test for this distribution is statistic- 
ally significant at the .01 level. 

***A- two- tailed chi-square test for this distribution is statistic- 
ally significant at the .001 level. 
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pregnancies, they will either have to abstain from sexual activity or they 
will need to protect theinsetves by using contraceptives. 

The majority_gf„ teens in our sample (58.3 percent) reported that they 
were not currently having sexual relations with anyone. Pregnant girls 
(both those with and without children) were less likely to report current 
sexual activity (34.1 percent) than the nonpregnant mothers (51.3 percent). 
Most of the gtrls who reported that they were sexually active said that 
they had intercourse at least once a week (73 percent). Even among those 
girls who self-defined themselves as not currently sexually active, a 
sizeable percentage (33.1 percent) reported having had a sexital contact 
within the previous three-month period. Thus it appears that many of these 
girls could be exposing themselves to the risk of a repeat pregnancy, 
especially since many of the pregnant girls nay resume sexual relations at 
some point after their delivery. 

Slightly over half of the sample (53.7 percent) said that they (or 
their partners) had at least once used some birth control method to prevent 
pregnancy. Among the currently active teens who were exposed to a 
pregnancy risk (i.e., the self-defined sexually active teens who were not 
already pregnant), 79.8 percent^^ said they or their pah^ners were current- 
ly using confr«ception. Even among this group of cu rre«: users, contracep- 
tion was not uniformly consistent nor effective. For example, among the 
non-pregnant girls who were sexually active and users of birth control, 
23.9 percent said they had used no contraceptives during their last inter- 
course. In fact, 40.5 percent of the current users admitted they did not 



^^This figure is somewhat lower than that reported in the 1979 national 
probability survey of girls 'iged 15 to 19. Zelnik and Kantner (1980) found 
that 73.4 percent of their sexually ar.tive respondents (64.1 percent among 
the black girls) had ever used some fcrm of birth control. The rate for 
the black girls in our sample (61.4 percent) is, however, comparable. 

^•^These figures may actually underestimate the percentage of teens who take 
some action to prevent pregnancy. Our experience in another study has been 
that teens do not consider rhythm and withdrawal as forms of birth control. 
While these two non-device methods of contraception are not very effective, 
they do reduce the risk of pregnancy. 
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practice birth control all of the time. Of the 101 girls who said their 
contraceptive practice Was irregular, half (49.5 percent) said they used 
birth control less than 50 percent of the time. 

There were some substantial group differences regarding the use of 
birth control. Pregnant teens were less likely to have ever practicejd 
birth control (32.8 percent) than wera the parents (74.4 percent) or, 
especially, the non-pregnant parents (75.7 percent); ( " 87.8, df « 1, p 
<.0001). Black teens (61.4 percent) reported having ever used a birth 
control method more frequently than Hispanic (38.5 percent) teens 
(.x2 » 22^.0, df » l,,p <.0001). This ethnic difference emerged among both 
the 15-and-under group (55.1 percent versus 3?. 18~ percent) and the 16 and 
17-year-old age group (70.2 percent versus 53^3 percent). Overall, younger 
girls (42.5 percent) had significantly less contraceptive experience than 
older girls (58.8 percent); ( « U.l, df » 1, p <.001). 

The most commonly mentioned form of birth control ever practiced was 
the pill, which two out of five. teens had used, as shown in Table 3.26 . A 
surprisingly small percentage of girls said their partners had used 
condoms. . The type of method used was fairly consistent across ethnic, 
age and parity groups. Interestingly, the level of satisfaction for any 
given method was never particularly high. Pill users were most satisfied 
with their method. Nevertheless, nearly A out of 10 girls, who had been on 
the pill indicated dissatisfaction with this method. 

For the most part, these girls did not tend to experiment with 
alternative birth control methods. Among those girls who had used some 
form of birth control, fewer than half had tried more than one method. 



In the Zelnik and Kantner (1980) survey, the methods most recently used 
by the highest percentage of respondents were the pill (40.6 percent for 
the total sample, 50.6 percent among blacks) and condom (23.3 percent for 
the sample, 24.2 percent for the blacks). Comparably low percentages of 
teens in their survey and in our sample used the diaphragm (3.5 percent vs. 
2.0 percent) . ^ 
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TABLE 3.26 

USE OF AND SATISFACTION WITH VARIOUS FORMS OF BIRTH CONTROL 
BY PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS AND COMPARISON 
GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE 



Method of Birth ^ 
Control 


r 

Percentage Having 
Used the Method 


Percent^g^ of Users 
Reporting Satisfac- 
tion with Method 


Condoms 


13.1 


38.3 


Withdrawal 


3.1 


44.5^^ 


Rhythm . 


.1 


60.0 


Pill 


40.7 


63.4 


Diaphragm 


2.0 


58.3 


lUD 


5.3 


55.2 


Foams, Jellies 


^ 6.5 


54.3 


Total Number of 
Respondents 


514 





SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews 
with Project Redirection participants and- comparison group 
members 



NOTES: Use of a method includes both personal use 
(e.g. pill), or use by a partner (e.g. condomK 

Percents do not add to 100.0 because respon- 
dents could have used more than one method of birth control. 

^No total is presented with regard to satis- 
faction, because the number of users varied from method to 
method . 



ThYs tendency to stick to one method was fairly consistent across the 
various subgroups. 5 . , . 

9 
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Non-users of birth control gave a variety of reasons for their failure 
to have tried any. Among the most commonly cited reasons were anxiety 
about the side eff^ts of birth control (17.3 percent); a desire to get 
pregnant (11.3 percent); dislike of any form of birth control (9.1 per- 
cent); the belief that using birth control Is too much trouble (6.1 
percent); and unfamll larlty with birth control (6.1 percent). 

In summary, i substantial proportion of the sample was at risk to a 
new pregnancy. Many had never practiced birth control, and among those who 
r*:d, use tended not to be regular. Although the methods most frequently 
used by these girls or their partners are effective forms of contraception 
(condoms and the pill), the girls admitted that their use was not always 
consistent. It seems likely that some of the girls who think they are 
practicing effective ^nd consistent birth control are In fact less careful 
and conscientious In practice than they reported. 

2. Contraceptive Knowledge and Access * 

In order to make well-informed decisions about birth control, teen- 
agers need to have some basic understanding about contraceptive options. 
They also need to feel that birth control is accessible to them. A 
prograftnmatic objective of Project Redirection is to provide contraceptive 
information and counseling to the teen mothers and pregnant teens so that 
repeat pregnancy can bs avoided. As we have seen, effective and consistent 
contraceptive utilization at the time of the baseline Interview was not 
widespread. The interviews also gathered information about the respon- 
dents' level of knowledge about birth control and their perceived ease of 
access to various contraceptives. 
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'n a study of contraceptive decision-making in young couples, respondents 
indicated having used, on average, 2.3 different methods (Pol it, Kahn, and 
Enman, 1981). 
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Our Instrument included a test of sixteen true-false questions, 

> s 
utilized the Kantner and Zelnik (1972) siyrvey, designed to measure the 

' - » ■ • 

respondents' knowledge about contraceptive methods and ''risk of pregnancy. 
Selected questions, and the rate of correct responses , are presented in 
Table 3.27 . In scoring this^test each correct response was assigned one 
point,, and then all points were summed. Thus the absolute range of 
possible scoreis^was 0 to 16. In fact, the actual scores spanned the entire 
range with one resfifondent having no correct responses, and three respon- 
dents achieving perfect scores (N>512). The overall mean was 9.0. In 
other words, the sample was able to correctly answer, on average, only 56 
percent of the questions. A high percentage of respondents admitted their 
lack of knowledge by giving ''don't know" responses to many of the ques- 
tions. 

Birth control knowledge scores varied significantly by ethnicity, age 
and parity; The greatest diversity was among ethnic groups* The mean 
score for Hispanics was 8.0 compared to 9.5 for blacks (F « 29.0, df « 1, 
"^^ii^i — 496, p <.0001). Puerto Rican teens had lower mean scores {1 « 7.2) than 
the Chicanas (% » 8.6). It should be remembered, of course, that our 
Hispanic sample was not only predominantly Catholic, which is potentially a 
contributing factor to their lower scores, but also younger than the black 
subgroup. However, the ethnic difference persisted even when the teens' 
age was controlled (F • 23.7, df • 1, 495, p <.0001). In terms of the two 
age groups we found .that those 15 and younger averaged 8.4 points, compared 
to a mean of 9. 3. for those 16 and above (F • 10.4, df • 1, 510, p <.001). 

The scores also varied according to the respondents' current parenting 
situation. The highest mean was scored by the mothers, whose mean score 
was 9.5 compared' with 9.0 for pregnant mothers (F « 4.8, df • 2, 509, 
p <.01). This finding can be explained as both a matter of adolescent 
psychology and social policy. Given the number of adolescents who believe 
that they are immune to pregnancy by virtue of fate, justice, or folklore, 
one would expect a surge in interest in contraception following the 
delivery of an "unexpected" child. Additionally, we know that the medical 
personnel in many communities are particularly diligent about imparting 
contraceptive information and supplies to young women as they leave the 
maternity service. 7^ 
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TABLE 3.27 

RESPONSES TO SELECTED ITEMS OF THE BIRTH CONTROL KNOWLEDGE INVENTORY 
BY PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIfANTS AND <;OMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE 



Birth Control 
Knowledge Inventory 
Item ^ 



Agree 



Percentage of Teens with Given Responses 



Disagree 



Don^t know 



Total 



A sexually active 
girl can become 
pregnant If she for- 
gets to take her 
birth control pills 
for several days In 
a row during the 
time she Is sup* 
posed to be taking 
them. (Agree)* 

Condoms can be 
obtained only 
from a doctor. 
(Disagree) 

the lUD must be 
Inserted before 
every act of 
1ntercourse« 
(Disagree) 

The use of a 
diaphragm has very 
few harmful effects. " 
(Agree) 

Withdrawal or pulU 
Jng out can help 
prevent VD. 
(Disagree) 

An abortion can be 
done safely and 
easily by a doctor 
during the first j 
12 weeks of preg-^ 
nancy. (Agree) 



90.9 



23.0 



37.5 



32.1 



11.5 



69.6 



6.4 



62.3 



40.2 



25.3 



53.7 



19.8 



9 



2.7 



14.8 



22.2 



42.4 



34.8 



10.3 



100.0 (N»514) 



0 



100.0 (N-514) 



100.0 (N-510) 



100.0 (N-513) 



100.0|(N-514) 



100.0 (N-513) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with >VoJect Redirec- 
tion participants and coi^)ar1son group members. 

NOTES: These six Items were selected from the IS presented to the 
respondents. AH Items were from a test of birth control knowledge used In 
Kantner and Zelnlk's (1972) survey of adolescents' sexual and contraceptive 
experiences. 

The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding error. 
^The response In parentheses Indicates the correct response. 
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Although thes.e "subgrou|y' differences wer^ significant, it is important 
to keep In mind that tKe scores -Nilre in general fairly low. Fully 43 
percent of the respondents answered at least half the questions incorrectly 
and P6.7 percent of the young women could correctly^ answer no more than*^ 
three out of four. Given that the questions involved fairly bePsic infor- 
mation, this ignoran<je could certainly impede a person' s abil ity to prevent 
pregnancy,' even If she were interested in that, cjoal. ^ 

• . The areas of relative knowledge and Ignorance are important, although 
not surprising. The four questions that were most frequently answered 
correctly were related to the pill. At the top of the list, ?0.9 percent 
of the young women agreed with the statement, "A sexually active girl can 
become pregnant if She forgets to take her birth control pills for several 
daj/s in a row during the jttme she is supposed to take them." The other 
pi-^l-related questions concerned the nejed for a prescription percent 
correct), possible health problems or harmful effects (73 percent correct) 
and the possibility of pills preventing VO (70.6 percent correct).^ 

Our respondents, were,, themselves, most aware of their ignorance about 
the diaphragm. For instance, when given the statement "The use of a 
diaphragm has very few harmful effects," 42.4 percent said they did not 
know. Almost that many (41 percent) responded "don't know" to the state- 
ment, "To be most effective, a diaphragm should not be removed for at least 
6 hours after intercourse." 

In summary, the responses to questions designed to test contraceptive 
knowledge suggest that these girls may not have a thorough enough under- 
standing to make an informed choice about which contraceptive method to use 
and how to use it, even if and when they want to. 

« 

As noted earlier, access to birth control is another obvious pre- 
requisite for its use. Given current federal and state legislation on this 
matter it can be assumed that, theoretically at least, all methods are 
available to this population. Theoretical availability, however, is not 
enough. Adolescents must also be able to financially afford birth control, 
know where and how to get it, and feel able to take those steps. For this 
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population, whose financial resources are minimal, the costs of birth 
control f-doct or 's visits, transportation, p.ills, foam, etc.— may appear 
prohibitive. Furthermore, the. embarrassment and intimidation that prevent- 
adolescents from approach^ing the medical personnel breven drugstore clerks • 
who stand b,et\^n them «nd contraception is well documented (UR,SA, 1976; 
Miller, 1976; Goldsmith et ai, 1971)*. 

Respondents were asked to indicate how difficult they thought it would 
be to g'et various forfns of birth control. This question was asked about 
condoms, pills, diaphragm, lUO and foam."^ A total "Ease of Access" score 
was calculated by ai^sTgning one point for eyery response of impossibl €> , two 
Rpints for each response of difficult , and three points for each response 
of easy. Thus the absolute range was from a low of &, for someo^ie who felt 
all methods would be Impossible to get, to a high of 15, for someone who 
felt all methods named would be easy to obtain. ' • 

Although the actual responses again spanned the entire possib'ie range, 
for the most part the scores- were hfgh, indicating a general sense of 
availability. Thus, while 7 respondents indicated >#iey felt all methods 
would be impossible to„ obtain, 88 respondents rated all five methods as 
easy. The method deemed most easily accessible was the pill. (See Table 
3.28 ). On the one hand, common sense might contradict this finding since 
the pill does require medical supervision and a monthly expenditure. On 
the other hand, this was the most widely used of the methods, and there is 
a certain amount of street traffj'c in birth control pills that allows some 
people to bypass the medical, establishment ; Overall, we assume this 
perceived ease of access relates to the. respondents' • famil iarity with and 
acceptance of the pill. Conversely, the diaphragm was seen as the least 
accessible method. Again, the data indicated the respondents' lack of 
familiarity with the diaphragm, as evidenced by 27*1 percent of the 
.respondents saying they did not know how easy or difficult it would be to 
obtain. 

The most not ceable variation on the "Ease of Access" scale was among 
ethnic groups. The mean sqore for Hispantcs was 11.7 compared with 12.4 
for blacks (F « 4.7, df = 1, 317, p <.05). When age was controlled by 
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' TABLE 3.28 • 

PERCEIVED EASE OF ACCESS fO VARIOUS CONTRACEPTIVE METHODS BY * 
PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS /T BASELINE 



Percentage of Teens with Given Responses 



.Birth Control 
nexnoQs 


Imposes tble 

CO vOLa i n . 


Difficult 


Easj^ 

UDvoin 


Don't 


Tntal 
1 u to 1 


Rubb^s 
(Condoms) 


9.1 

J. 


*13.0 ^ 


< 

67.5 


10.3 


100.0 (N-514) 


/ . ' • .. ■ 
Birth Control • 

Pills 


\ 

6.6' . 


. l-6,.9\. 


73.3 


3.r 


100.0 (N-514) 


Diaphragm 


13.6 


.28.4 


30.9 

• 


27.1 


180.0 (N-514) 


lUD 


18.5 


2645 


34.6 


20.4 . 


100.0 (N«514) 


Contraceptive ^ 
Foam 


. la.'i 

> ■ 


T6.5 


55.8 


1.7.5 


,100.0 (N«514) 



SOURCE: Tabulations *rom AIR baseline inter>rfews with Project Redirec- 
tion participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The wording of the question was: "For the following types of 
birth control, would you say that it would be impossible, difficult, or easy, 
for yOsi or your boyfriend" -to obtain?" 

The totals may^not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding error. 
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anaTysis of covariance, the ethrvic difference was marginally significant (F 
= 3.6, df = 1, 316, p « .06). As might be expected, older teens felt they 
had better access to. birth control^han younger ones; the mean score for 
the 15 year olds and younger was 11.5, compared with a mean of 12.5 for 
those 16 and older (F » 4.1, df »''l, 327, p <.05). No significant dif- 
ference was fo'jrd on the basis of parity. 

These two factors, knowledge and access to contraception, may be 
considered enabling. factor s with wHich a girl approaches her childbearing 
future. O^.the positive side, ojr sample felt that birth control is 
available to thenS. Only 1.4 percent be! ieved that.all methods would be 
impossible to obtain, while 76.3 percent felt that at least one method was 
easy to obtain. Their knowledge of contraception was, however, not 
extensive. In bothN^cnowl edge and perceived accessibility, this sample was 
extremely pill-orientted. Yet they were also highly aware of the possible 
health hazards of this method. They were quite unfamiliar with the 
diaphragm— a, method that is relatively inexpensive and safe, does not 
require male cooperation in the strict sense, and need only be used at the 
time of .intercourse. Overall, It seem$ safe to assume that an expansion of 
their contraceptive horizons cou^d aid them in the ability to delay further 
childbearing, if they establish that as a per^sonal goal. 

E. Findings Relating to liealth 

Health stwttiis is an important factor in the ability to make personal 
investments.^^ EducatiOfiaTT)rogress and, job experience can suffer if poor 
health interferes with school or work attendance. In the c,,ase of a young 



'^^In economic models of human capital accumulation, health care is gen- 
erally regarded as an investment because it affects life expectancy and 
hence lifelong earning capacity (e.g., Schultz, 1971). In this report we 
treat health status and health'care as enabling factors rather than ' 
investments because the interviews focussed on a narrow range of health 
outcomes, nameVy those associated with the pregnancy. These outcomes are 
not viewed as having direct economic implications, but they could neverthe- 
less affect current investment behaviors such as school attendance and work 
experience. ' " . 
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njcther, the health of her infant can Indirectly affect Investment b*»ha- 
viors. Babies with poor medical histories r^equire a lot of attention and 
care. The time required to attend to the baby's illness is time away from 
investment-related pursuits. The effect of a sick child can also be 
deleterious in more subtle ways: it can be emotionally draining, and may 
reinforce the girls' feelings that they have no control over their lives- 
Trust in a brighter future, and therefore Interest in making investments, 
may be further eroded. 

, There is considerable evidence that youn^ parents and their offspring 
are at risk to more health problems than are older women and their child- 
ren. For example, the rate of infant mortality Is extremely tJigh for very 
young mothers (Menken, 1975; Na'tional Center for Health Statistics, 1976). 
Among both white and non-white women, risks to infants have been found to, 
be much higher during the first month for women uhder 20 than for women 
aged 20 to 30. Perhaps the most serious medical problem related to teenage 
pregnancy is the increased risk of prematurity, as measured by low birth 
weights of the infants. The percentage of infants with low birth weights. 
(2,500 gwams or less) is significantly higl^er among women under 20 than 
among older wom6n (Menken,- 1975;^ Broman, 1978).' Furthermore, Children born 
to teens are more 1 ikely thpKgither infants to ^have low Apgar s^Dres > 
(Broman, 1978; Jones "and PI acek, 1979; NCHS, 1981). 

■ .. ' 

Complications of pregnancy (including toxemia, prolonged labor and 
iron-deficiency anemia) are fairly common among young mothers. Poor diets, 
late or inadequate prenatal care, and phys-ical or emotional immaturity may 
be contributing factors (Bonham and Placek, 1978; Menken, 1975; Carruth, 
1978; Stepco, Keith <xnd Keith, 1975; King and Jacobson, 1975), The 
children born to teenage mother's tend to experience a higher-than-average 
number of health problems, which often persist in later life (Klerman and 
Jekel , 1973; Zackler and Brandstadt, 1975). Difficulties in obtaining 
sound medical care have been found to be conmon in this group due to high 
costs and the complications of obtaining services in a large bureaucracy 
such as the Medicaid system (Cannon-Bonventre and Kahn, 1978). According 
to 1977 data from the National Center for Health Statistics, young women 
continue to receive relatively less prenatal care than older pregnant 

m 
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women. Only 3 percent of the girls aged 15 or younger received prenatal 
care during the first trimester of pregnancy, compared with 74 percent of 
women (NCHS, 1979). ^ 

In the baseline survey for Project Redirec tion, the interviews asked 
some limited medical questions of the respondents in order to get a general 
sense of the health status of these teens, particularly with respect to 
their pregnancy. It should be kept in mind that the Information was 
gathered by self-reports and has not been verified against medical records. 

.Pregnant girls (N«277) were asked several questions about their 
cu^^rent pregnancy including questions about medical care. According to 
these girls? reports, the majority (73.3 percent) had received medical care 
during the f^^t three months of their pregnancy. While a h'fgher per- 
cent^ of 16 and 17 year old girls (75.1 percent) reported first trimester 
care than girls 15 and under (70.2 percent), these percentages for both age 
groups compare favorably with the NCHS statistics for prenatal care 
received across all age and socioeconomic groups (74 percent). First-time 
pregnancies were as likely as higher-order pregnancies to have received 
medical attention during the current pregnancy. Timing of prenatal care 
was unrelated to ethnicity. 

Mothers (N'»255) were asked to reofiU when they had first received 
prenatal care for their youngest baby. A much lower percentage (55.3 
percent) said they had gone to a doctor in their first trimester than was 
true among currently pregnant girls. It is difficult to interpret this 
difference. It cou^d represent problems of recall; it could also represent 
a greater tendency of currently pregnant girls to provide answers that are 
socially acceptable. Conceivably it could represent improved services or 
better public information about prenatal care over the past one- to 
two-year period, but this explanation seems implausible. 

The majority of currently pregnant teens (67.3 percent) had visited a 

27 

physician five or more times by the time of the interview. Younger girls 
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The majority of pregnant teens were between 5-8 months pregnant at the 
time of the Interview. 
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had received somewhat less prenatal care than older ones: 24.5 percent of 
girls aged 15 and under, compared with 39.5 percent of 16 and 17 year olds 
had seen a doctor more than eight times {yi « 9.6, df « 4, p <.05). The 
majority of mothers In both age groups (63.6 percent) had had more than 
eight doctor visits during their most recent pregnancy. Parenting status 
and ethnlclty^were not associated with different amounts of care In this 
sample. 

Part of the age group differences In prenatal care among those 
currently pregnant may be attributed to the fac*- that older girls reported 
being more likely than younger ones to have been bothered by an illness or 
special pain during this pregnancy: 42.2 percent of the 16-17 year olds 
versus 28.8 percent of the 15 and younger girls reported having had a 
problem (x^ * 4.4, df ■ 1, p <.05). There does not appear to be any 
straightforward explanation for this finding, and it does not repeat Itself 
for the mothers in their reports on their most recent pregnancy. In any 
event, hospitalization for these Illnesses, which was reqi.1red for about a 
quarter of the preg^iant girls who had had a medical problem, was no more 
prevalent in one age group than in the other. 

Among Jfctte 255 women who were able to report on their childbirth 
experience and subsequent medical treatment, the mean number of days in the 
hospital for their delivery was 3.9 days'. The 71 women who reported a 
hospital stay longer than three days were asked why they had been hos- 
pital Ued beyond the staiKfard time limit. The most common response (32.4 
percent) was that the birth had been by Caesarian section. Other commonly 
reported reasons were an elevated blood pressure (12.7 percent), high fever 

u 

(9.9 percent), or an illness of the baby's (7.0 percent). The Infants 
weighed, on the average, six pounds, eight ounces, which is within the 
low-normal range for Infant birth weights. A total of 38 babies (15.3 
percent of the births), were under 2500 grams (5.5 pounds), which is the 
cut-off for births considered to be of low birth-weight. This high 
percentage of low birth-weight babies is consistent with national figures: 
in 1978 approximately 15- percent of nonwhite teen mothers, compared with 12 
percent in the 20-24 age range, gave birth to babies under 2500 grams 
(NCHS, 1980). Differences in birth weight were unrelated to background 
variables in this sample. 
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A rather large percentage of babies (20.8 percent)*''' did not go home 
from the hospital with their mothers. Prematurity (34.7 percent) and 
jaundice (30.6 percent) were. the most commonly cited reasons for the baby's 
extended stay in the hospital. Among those infants who did not go home 
with their mothers, their average length of time in the hospital was 16.8 
days. None of the variables relating to the baby's initial well-being was 
associated with the mother's age, parenting status or ethnicity. 

Most girls (88.1 percent) reported having gone in for a checkup since 
the birth of their babies, and the ipajority of these. (93. 2 percent) had had 
their visit within ten weeks of delivery. Hispanic teens (75.8 percent) 
were less likely than black (92.3 percent) teens to have had a postpartum 
checkup (x^ * 11»8, df « 1, p <.001). The majority of the young mothers 
reported having no medical problems for themselves (77.6 percent) or their 
babies (76.2 percent) following childbirth, and most reported problems 
tended to be short-term and relatively minor (e.g., pains from the stitches 
following a Caesarian section). 

In summary, there were no strong indications in the data that this 
sample of teens had severe health problems, or that they were lacking 
medical attention. A surprisingly high percentage said they had received 
prenatal c^are during their first trimester and most reported having 
received timely postpartum care. The infants, on the other hand, tended to 
be born prematurely, and a fairly substantial minority stayed in the 
hospital after their mothers left. Nevertheless, relatively few women 
reported that their babtes had had any medical problems since their birth, 
and the problems cited tended to be fairly typical of infant maladies 
(e.g., allergies, diarrheas and infections accounted for 41.2 percent of 
the reported problems). 



'^^This figure is substantially higher than that reported in a study of 448 
young mothers in Wisconsin, in which only 8 percent of the babies failed to 
return home when their mothers were discharged (Grow, 1979). However, the 
mothers in the Wisconsin sample were older (up to age 25), more likely to 
be married, and less economically disadvantaged than our respondents. 



F. Findings Relating to Services and Supports 



Despite the fact that the number of special programs for pregnant 
teens and teen mothers rapidly proliferated during the 1970's, the avail- 
able Informatlorv suggests that the programs tend to be small. scatter:^d, 
and restricted In the services they, offer. Although there Is little 
concrete Information about the utilization and effectiveness of these 
programs as a whole, ^here Is considerable agreement that service provision 
has not adequately met the needs of this target population. 

Fragmentation ha^ been Identified by numerous commetitators as a major 
cause of service dell/ery Inadequacies. In an earlier stu4y of the service 
needs of this population, AIR researchers found that the large range of 
health, education and welfare ser*v1ces Is most frequently offered to these 
young clients In an uncoordinated fashion. This fragmentation often occurs 
over time; e.g., usually adolescents must find separate services for the 
same basic set of needs before and after delivery of the baby. Additional 
fragmentation occurs among service providers, so that health- related, 
educational,' and social welfare services are usually obtafhable simul- 
taneously only by the client Initiating and maintaining a separate rela- 
tlonship Hith each provider (Cannon-Bonventre and Kahn, 1979). 

Service fragmentation Is certainly not unique to the population of 
teen mothers. Ha»'1ng to obtain different types of services from different 
providers Is thf norm, not the exception. In our human services delivery 
system. The main difficulty Is that this population Is not sufficiently 
sophisticated— or mot1vated--to navigate this complex and confusing system. 

Adolescents are frequently reluctant and slow to see^' out and utilize 
needed services. For example, pregnant teens are typically slow In 
obtaining prenatal care. Approximately 50 percent of mothers age 15-17 
received no care In their first trimester (A6I, 1978). As parents, the 
same behavior pattern continues. They are often apathetic about seeking 
assistance until a problem has become a crisis or emergency (Cannon- 
Bonventre and Kahn, 1979). Similar observations have led several commenta- 
tors to point out that adult models of service delivery are Inappropriate 
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for this client population and that aggressive outreach and follow-up are 
essential to program success (Cartoof, 1978; Forbush, 1978; Furstenberg et 
a^., 1972; Schlnke, 1978). 

< Even when teen parents find their way' Into a special program or a 
general service delivery agency, many of their most pressing needs continue 
to ^0 unmet. The AIR study of the service needs of this population found 
that many families headed by adolescent parents (especially single mothers) 
were In critical need of concrete aid In the form of food, clothing, 
housing, financial assistance, child care, health care (including contra- 
ceptive services), and job training and placement. These direct services 
were often difficult or Impossible to secure. The services that tend to be 
widely available are Indirect services such as counseling and information 
and referral, although even the latter may be Inacpesslble to many Inexper- 
ienced and uninformed adoles':ents. The researcheris concluded that the 
availability of only Indirect services Is often highly frustrating to 
teenage parents and may discourage further service utilization (Canrton- 
Bonventr^ and Kahn, 1979). Similar findings were reported In a more recent 
survey of 185 teen mothers from four sites (Zitner andtllller, 1980). 

We view service utilization as an "Enabling Factor" because the use of 
formal services can presumably facilitate a higher level of personal 
Investment. The enabling chain may be compl*»x: financial assistance may 
lead to an Improved child care arrangement, which may facilitate a return 
to school. Regardless of the nature of the linkages, we believe that 
without adequate supports, the obstacles this population faces in trying to 
make investments are formidable. 

Information about service patterns was obtained by presenting respon- 
dents with a list of services and asking them if they had received formal 
assistance in each of the areas within the past three months, and if not, 
whether they needed the service. A summary of the responses for the full 
sample is presented in Table 3.29 . The left-hand column of the table shows 
service receipt, in declining order of utilization. The most frequently 
used services were medical care for the baby and self, the WIC program (a 
food supplement program), and food stamps. More than half the sample had 
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TMLE 3.29 

SELECTED SERVICES USED AND HEEOCO BY PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS AND COMPARISON 6R0UP MEMBERS AT BASELINE 





Percenuge Needing Service 


Percentage 
Not Needing 
Service 






Percentage 
of Those Need- 
ing Service 
Who Used It In 
Last 3 Months^ 


Service Cateaorv 


Using service 
in, Past 3 
tenths 


Needing But 
Not Using 
Service* 


Total Needing 
Service^ 


Total 


Hedlcal Care For Baby 
Medical Care For Self 
WIC 

Food Stamps 

Birth Control Counseling 
Nutritional Counseling 
Sex Education 
Parenting C1ass:es 
Personal Counseling 
Pregnancy Counseling 
Educational Counseling 
Job 

Child Care 
Recreation 
trlD 

Job Training 
Tutoring For School Mork 
Housing Assistance 
Legal Assistance , 
Help With Drug PrOble« 


78.2 
72.8 
61.7 
50.6 
45.8 
43.8 
42.1 
36.3 
29.7 
29.6 
28.3 
24.8 
23.1 
21.5 
19.4 
13.3 
9.7 
6.3 
6.1 
3.6 


10.1 
15.8 
26.9 
30.2 
22.6 
24.8 
22.4 
33.9 
33.0 
2S.9 
41.5 
59.1 
35.8 
37.3 
48.5 
67.4 
44.6 
33.5 
18.1 
5.6 


88.3 
88.6 
88.6 
80.8 
68.4 
68.6 
64.5 
70.2 
62.7 
55.5 
69.8 
83.9 
58.9 
58.8 
67.9 
80.7 
^ 54.3 
39.8 
24.2 
9.2 


11.7 
11.4 
11,.4 
19.2 
31.6 
31.4 
35.4 
29.8 
37.3 
44.5 
30.3 
16.1 
41.1 
41.2 
32.0 
19.3 
45.8 
60.2 
75.8 
90.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

IM A 
IUU«U 

100 .T) 

100.0 1 

100.0 1 

100.0 1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


N-248; 
N-507 
,M-507 
N-506 
N-509 
N-509 
N-S03 
N-508 

N<^S06 

;n-509 

N-508 
N-246 
'N-507 
N-S09 
N-503* 
N-507 
N-505 
N-508 
N-S05 




88.6 
82.2 
69.6 
62.6 
67.0 
63.8 
\ 65.3 
5|.7 
47.3 
53. 3\^ 
40.5 \ 
29.5 
39.2 
36.6 
28.6 
16.4 
17.9 
15.9 
25.2 
39.1 



SOURCE: Tabulations frow AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection participants and coeiparison group 
members. 

NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding error. 



^Respondents who did not use 4 given service in the 3-iionth period prior to the baseline Interview- 
but who felt they needed that service. 

''It is assumed that those who used a given service needed it; therefore total need is the percent- 
age of respondents either needing or using the service. 

> 

^The percentages in this column were calculated by dividing the percentage using a service by the 
total percentage needing the service. 
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used these services within the previous three months. The least frequently 
used services (reportedly us6d by less than 10 percent of the respondents) 
were help for a drug problem, legal and housing assistance, and tutoring 
for school work. 

a 

The second column of Table 3.29 shows the percentage of respondents 
who did not receive a given service within the previous three months, but 
who expressed a need for the service. The services for which respondents 
expressed the greatest unmet need were job training, job counseling, 
assistance in obtaining infant goods, tutoring for school work, and 
educational counseling. At least two out of every five respondents 
indicated an unmet need for these services. 

The last column of the table shows the percentage of respondents 
expressing a need for -a service who had actually used it in the past three 
months. It points out that, with the exception of medical care, fewer than 
two- thirds of all respondents who said they needed a given service had 
actually made use. of it. Thus, for example, only two in five teens who 
needed help with child care arrangements or with educational counseling had 
received this assistance, while fewer than one in six teens who needed job 
training received it. These findings suggest the need for a comprehensive 
program such as Project Redirection that can put teens in touch with the 
services they need. 

Service utilization and need varied somewhat within various subgroups, 
but not markedly. Within the parenting groups, the few existing differ- 
ences were almost entirely predictable. For example, girls in a first 
pregnancy were more likely than the teen mothers to have had pregnancy and 
nutritional counseling within the previous three months. The two parent 
groups, on the other hand, were more likely to have recently used parenting 
education services. The mothers were more likely than the pregnant girls 
to express a need for concrete assistance with infant goods (e.g., cribs 
and carriages). 

Service utilization patterns did vary among the ethnic groups, as 
indicated In Table 3.30 . Black girls were significantly more likely than 
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TABLE 3.30 

UTIUZATION OF SELECTED SERVICES BY PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE. BV ETHNICITY 





Percentage of 


Teens Utillzl 


ng Given Sources, by Ethnicity 


Type of Service 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


All Ethnk 
Groups 


Parenting Classes 


31.3 


39.6 


18.2 


36.5 


Tutoring For School Work 


11.3 


9.3 


0.0 


9.7 


Legal Assistance 


6.9 


5.1 


27.3 


6.1 


Housing Assistance 


5.6 


6.3 


18.2 


6.4 


Food Stamps 


52.2 


50.3 


36.4 


50.6 


Child Care 


20.3 


24.7 


0.0 


23.2 


Sex Education 


37.7 


44.7 


36.4 


42.3 


WIC 


70.6 


57.8 


"54.5 " 

h 


SI. 8 ♦ 


Pregnancy Counseling 


29.4 ; 


30.3 


10 9 


47*0 


Medical Care For Babv 


71 .7 




fin n 


7fi 1 
/O* 1 


Medical Care For Self 


69 2 






/4.5P 


Recreational Proorain 


15 6 


24.6 


Ifl 9 




MelD Gettlna Crib* 
Infant Goods 


16.9 


19.9 


45.5 


19.5 


Help With 0ru9 Problem 


3.1 


3.3 


18.2 


3.6 ♦ 


Birth Control Counseling 


35.0 


51.5 


27.3 


48.8 


Job Counseling 


12.5 


30.4 


27.3 




Job Training 


4.4 


17.5 


9.1 


13.2 ♦** 


Educational Counseling 


14.4 


35.4 


18.2 


28.4.*^ 


Nutritional Counseling 


48.1 


42.6 


18.2 


43.8 


Personal Counseling 


29.4 


29.5 


45.5 


29.8 



SOURCE: Tabulations from klk baseline Interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and coiiH)ar1son^ group mnbers. 

NOTES: The percentages shown Indicate the percentage of respondents 
stating they had used ttM» given service within the previous three months. 

The number of respondents varied from service to service due to 
differences In missing data; however^ the sample sizes seldom varied by more 
than two or three respondents. Thus, the frequencies for the above data are 
essentially as follows: Hispanlcs (159). Blacks (333). Whites (11). Total 

(503). 

M two*ta11ed chl-square test for this distribution is statistic* 
ally significant at the .05 level. 

^A two-talV.d ch1«square test for this distribution is statistic* 
ally significant at the .01 level. 

^A two^talled ch1*square test for this distribution Is statistics- 
ally significant at the .001 level. 

two* tailed chl-square test for this distribution Is statistic* 
ally slgnlficantNit the .0001 lev#1. 



girls In other ethnic groups to have used birth control counseling, job 
counseling, job-training and* educational counseling services. Hispanic 
girls were the group most likely to have used a WIC program. Use of the 
WIC program was higher among the Puerto Rican t^ehs (83.1 percent) than the 
Chicana teens (66.2 percent); {yX ■ 4.4, df • 1, p <.05). 

Perceived needs for services were fairly uniform across the ethnic 
groups, although there were some isolated differences. Black girls were 
more likely to feel they needed job counseling, child care, WIC, and 
tutoring than Hispanic girls. \ 

Two ci?Ude composite measures of the teens' service circumstances were 
created. by summing the total nurtiber of services used and the total number' 
of services needed for each respondent. While it is recognized that such 
indices fail to consider the dimension of Intensity of service utilization," 
it was nevertheless felt that a global measure of exposure and need would 
be useful in summarizing the respondents' experiences and in evaluating 
group differences. 

Table 3.31 summarizes the breakdown of these -global service measures 
by age, parity and ethnic group. On average, respondents had used approxi- 
mately 6 of the 20 services listed. There was, however, considerable 
variation: the standard deviation was 3.6, and range of scores was from 0 
to 17. Similarly, respondents reported needing (but not having used) six 
services, and the standard deviation was 3.8. The number of services 
needed ranged from 0 to 18. Only one group difference was identified. 
Blacks had used a significantly higher number of serv^es than other teens. 

While all or most of the services examined may be considered factors 
that would enable teen parents to make personal investments in their 
futures, the availability of child care was considered a critical facili- 
tator for this population. Without adequate child care, both educational 
and occupational pursuits woulc* prove unfeasible for these mothers, regard- 
less of the level of other enabling factors such as aspirations or health. 
As indicated in Table 3.29 , formal child care services were used by only 
23.1 percent of the young mothers. Yet approximately one-third of the 
remaining mothers felt they needed h«3lp with child care. 



< TABLE 3.31 

MEAN NUMBER OF SERVICES USED AND NEEDED -BY PROJECT REDIRECTION ^ 
PARTICIPANTS AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, BY AGE, f 

PARENTING STATUS., AND ETHNICITY 



Group 


Mean Numt^er 
of Services Used 


Mean Number j 
)f Services Needed NuQiber In Group 


Age Group 

< * 

- 15 years old 
16-17 years old 


6.0 . 
5.8 


\ 

5.8 

6.2 . 


1 

,160 
354 


Parenting Group 

Pregnant girls ' 
Mothers ' 


5.7 
6.0 


6.0 
6.1 


256 
258 


Ethnic Group* 

Hispanics 

Blacks 

Whites 


5.2 
5.2 
5.3 


5.6 
6.3 
5.8 


161 
339 

n 


All Respondents 


5.9 


6.1 


514 



SOURCE: TabulatiO'ls from AIR baseline interviews with Project 
Redirection participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The means represent the mean number or services used In 
the past three months, or not used in the past three months but needed, 
from a list of 20, services presented to the re. pondents. 

*For number of services used, a two- tailed F-test is 
statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Several additional questions were asktfd to determine what sources of 
child care support wfere avarllabTe to these young women. Table 3.32 
^innai'-lzes the ^hlld care arrangements used by the fnothers when they were 
In school, while they were working, and when they Jjeeded to run out to do 
errands or to keep an appointment. For al.l three circumstances, the 
majority of girls depended on their families to care for their children. 
The maternal grandmother was particularly likely to babysit In the mother's, 
absence, •especially while the mother was In school. Other relatives 
qjentloned most frequently were aunts and sisters. The father. of the baby 
was seldom cajled upon to care for the child In the mother's absence. 
Interestingly, day care centers were used only by mothers attending school. 
This suggests the ^possibility that many of the day care centers were 
associated with the schools the mothers were attending. Arrangements 
included in the "other* category were most frequently combinations of 
arrangements, the most common being the maternal grandmother and some other 
relative. ^ ' 

Some information about the range of the respondents' child care 
options was obtained by asking them what happened when their regular child 
car6 arrangement did not work out. The responses, suggest that these girls 
do not have a secure fall -back position. The majority (52.2 percent) said 
they would take the baby with. them. Within-family arrangements were the 
next most comnon responses: 8 percent said they would leave the baby with 
their mother, 4.4 percent would leave it with their sister, 3.6 percent 
would have their grandmothers babysit, and 8.7 percent mentioned some other 
relative. Only 7.6 percent said they would find a standby babysitter. 
None of the child care patterns was related to age, parity or ethnicity. 

Teen parents obtain the services they receive from a wide variety of 
human services agencies. Most communities provide all of the services that 
we listed in the interviews, although teen parents may not know about or 
may not seek out thesa services. But, as noted in the introduction to this 
section, many communities also offer spec^ial programs for teen parents that 
are designed to attract and in some cases reach out to this population. 
Each respondent was asked whether she had ever participated in a special 
program for teen parents or pregnant teens. A little more than one-fourth 
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.TABLE 3.32 

t 

TYPE OF CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENT USED BY PROJECT REDI41ECTI0N PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, BY SITUATION REQUIRING CHILD CARE 



Type of Child • 


Percentage Using Chi 


Id Care Arr*angement i 


n Various Situations 


Lare Arranyenient 


mux le in ^cnoo i 


wm le at ffOris 


wni le Uwiny urranuo 


Respondent's Mother 


61.2 


45.5 


46.5 


Day Care Center - 


11.5 


0.0 


O.V 


Other Relative r 


9.7 


15.9 


10.6 


Paid Babysitter 


4.8 


9.1 


^ .8 


Boyfriend/Husband 


2.4 


6.8 


2.0 


Takes Baby With Her 


3.6 


4.5 


23.6 


Friend or Neighbor 


.6 


4.5'- 


1.2 


All. Other 
Arrangements 


6.2 


13.7 


15.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number of Respondents 


165 


44 


254 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The "in school" question was" asked only of mothers who had been 

in school within the previous six months. The "at work" question was asked of 

mothers who had worked in the previous six months. The "doing errands" 

question was asked of aU'> the mothers. 

The totals may not add to 100.0 because of rounding error. 

^Other arrangements included the father's siblings'or parents 
and various combinations of categories previously listed. 
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(27.8 percent) said that they had.^ Significantly more blacks (32.2 
percent) than Hispanic (19.5 percent) teens had^been In a special program 
(x^« 8.1, df • 1, p <.05). This finding probably >efl^ctf>g«ograph1c * 
location primarily. Participation rates were highest in Bedford-Stuyvesant 
and Oetrolt.^^ 

i 

Participation in a teen parent program was strongly related to overall 
servi<??^ut1l1zat.1on and need patterns. Teens enrolled in a special program 
had used an average of, 7. 7 services in the previous three months, compared 
with 5.9 services for those who had never been in a special program 
(F » 15.2, (l,f » 1, 285, p <.0OOl). Non-partfci pants identified an average 
of 6.4 services they needed compared with 4.4 among those ill a special 
program (F « 20.8, df « 1, 285, p <.0001).'^ ■ /' 

In summary, the respondents were found to be using a range of services 
in the1> communities, but there was a considerable amount of individual 
variation in s6rv1de receipt. Black girls reported receiving more services 
than other girls, but th.ls probably reflects' the fact that a higher percen- 
tage of black teens (especially those in Bedford-Stuyvesant) were enrolled 
in a special program for teen parents. The services identified as being 
most needed included'wiC, assistance wUh job counsel ing and training. 
The findings have several implications for Project Redirection . First, it 
is noteworthy that the employment-related services-, which represent an 
innovative feature of Project Redirection , were perceived as a needed 
service by an overwhelming majority of respondents. Second, the overall 
pattern of service utilization and need suggests that many of the needs for 
this population were not being met by the available resources. The need 
for a comprehensive and targeted service program such as Redirection is 
further underscore'^ by the finding that those young women with experience 
in a teen parent program (and many of these were by no means comprehensive) 
were receiving. more services than those with nq comparable experiehce. 



^^Our recruitment of respondents in Bedford-Stuyvesant was probletnatic, and 
it became necessary to obtain referrals from a teen parent program; 64.5 
percent of the Bedford-Stuyvesant respondents had been in a special 
program. 
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It? addition to examining patterns of formal service util ization by our 
respondents, we also asked about more informal sources of support and 
assistance. Like service availability and utilization, the informal 
support network was viewed as a factor that could facilitate personal 
Investments on the part of these teens either directly (by enabling the 
teen'tb attend school* or find work) or indirectly (by providing encourage- 
ment to strive for 1lii)j)roved life outcomes). In fact, with respect to child 
care, the Informal network was more likely to be used than wihe formal, 
organized child care providers. 

With regard to their current support system, respondents were asked a 

question about whom t' \y would feel comfortable turning to If they had" ^ 

something on their minds and wanted to talk things through. As shown in 

Table 3.33 , the most frequently cited source of emotional support and 

advice was the respondents' mothers, to whom a majority said they could 

30 

turn for assistance. Boyfriends (and husbands for married respondents) 
were almost as likely as mothers to be viewed as a source of support. 
Except for boyfriends, respondents were less likely to Identify males than 
females as confidantes. There was no significant relationship between 
types of available support on the one hand, and age, ethnicity and paren- 
ting status on the other. Furthermore, the average number of persons cited 
(X « 3.3) was unrelated to the respondent's background characteristics. 

Teen parents have, in other research studies, identifiiBd social 
isolation as a problem of some concern to them: thejr peers, who are - 
typically not pregnant and are still in school, are reportedly less 
available to them than previously, and they no longer share the same 
interests or lifestyles (cf. Cannon-Bonventre and Kahn, 1979). However, 
among this sample of respondents, a substantial number of girls (47.3 
percent) said they could turn to girlfriends for advice and support. When 
asked more directly if they had close friends who lived nearby and with 



As might be expected, respondents were significantly more likely to turn 
to their mother if she was a household member. Nearly 80 percent of the 
girls who cited their mother as a support lived with them. On the other 
hand, two-thir<Js of the girls who cited their father as a person to whom 
they could turn did not have their fathers in their households. 
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TABLE 3.33 



PERSONS CITED AS AVAILABLE SOURCES OF EMOTIONAL SUPPORTS 
BY PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS ^ 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE 



Source of Support 


Percentage of Teens 
Citing Source 


Res Dondent ' s Mother 


0 1 • 1 


Res Dondent ' s Father 

i^w^ IM^I 1 V 9 1 Q Wild 


I H» D 


Respondent's Sister (s) . 


37.5 


Respondent's Brother(s) 


7.5 


Respondent's Husband 


5.5 


Respondent's Boyfriend 


54.8 


Social Worker/Counselor 


35.7 


Girlfriend(s) 


47.3 


Older Woman (Aunt, Teacher, Etc.) 

1 


42.7 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR batg^line interviews 
with Project Redirection participants and comparison 
group members. 



NOTES: The question asked was "I'm going to ask 
you about different people. in your life and I'd like you 
to tell me if you'd go to that person to talk things 
through (when you have something on your mind)?" The 
above list of sources was read to respondents. 

The percentages do not add to 100.0 
because the respondents could identify multiple sources 
of support. 

The above percentages were based on data 
provided by 510 respondents. 
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wnom they were in contact at least once a week, the majority of respondents 
(72.4 percent) said they had at least one such close friend, and nearly 
half said they had two or more. Feeling alone as a teen parent did not 
appear to be a problem that many of the respondents^ faced: 62.0 percent 
reported that they had a close friend who was either pregnant or already a 
parent. Hispanic teens (37.9 percent) were somewhat more likely than black 
teens (22.7 percent) to say they had no close" friends with whom they were 
in touch weekly ( 13.0, df » 4, p <.01), but having a friendship with 
another teen parent was unrelated to ethnicity, as well as to age and 
parenting status. 

As noted earlier, boyfriends and husbands were viewed by a large 
percentage of respondents as an Important component of their support 
network. The ir)Jerview a^ked several further questions about the extent 
to which the baby's father was involved in the respondents' lives". Nearly 
three out of every four girls (71.0 percent) said that they still saw the 
baby's father, and of those more than half (51.6 percent) said they saw him 
every day. In only a handful of cases w^*- contact less frequent than once 
a week. Among women with babies, almost all ♦ jse who saw the baby's 
father reported that the child spent time with the father as well (89.5 
percent). In the majority of these cases (68.1 percent), the fathers were 
in contact with their children several times a week or more. Contact 
between the mother and father or father and child was fairly consistent 
across all ethnic, age, and parity groups. 

The fathers tended to be several years older than the girls: the 
average age was 20.8, with an age range from 14 to 38. Suprisingly, the 
father's age was similar for both the older ix"- 20.8) and younger 
(Y 3 20.7) group of girls. A question about what the fathers were cur- 
rently doing yielded varied results. About a third (35.0 percent) of the 
girls said the father was working. Many were employed in low-paying, 



•^^The role of the baby's father in affecting the mother's life outcomes has 
not been adequately explored by researchers. The recent Guttmacher 
document, however, reports that one study found the baby's cognitive 
development to be better if the father helped to care for the baby than if 
the child was brought up by the mother alone (AGI, 1981). 
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unskilled jobs such as short-order cook, stock cTerk and security guard, 
' although a number were also ^^rklng In skilled blue-collar occupations such 
as construction and auto mechanics. About one- fourth of the fathers were 
reported to still be In school* The remaining 40 percent of the fathers 
were engaged In a variety of things, such as job hunting (9.3 percent), in 
the service (3.5 percent), in jail (3.9 percent), or not doing anything 
(6.3 percent). 

In summary, the sample of respondents appear to have a fairly solid 
network of social supports available to them. Most teens had several 
friends and relatives to whom they could turn for assistance. The network 
Included friends who were in a similar situation to their own (i.e., were 
teen parents). A high percentage of girls continued to have contact with 
the fathers of their babies. While it thus appears that their support 
network was adequate in terms of its size, the data offer only limited 
insights into the nature and quality of the supports offered. One might 
infer from the information about their friends and their boyfriends, 
however, t^at these girls typically lack figures in their inroediate network 
who could serve as role models for effective investing and upward mobility. 

G.' Findings Relating to Psychological Factors 

The psychological correlates and consequences of teenage pregnancy are 
topics that are less well researched than the economic ones. A few studies 
do Indicate that problems such as loneliness and isolation are commonly 
reported among teen parents (Baldwin, 1977; Cannon-Bonventre and Kahn, 
1979; Howard, 1978; Watts, 1971). Gabriel son and his colleagues (1977)^ 
found that teenage parents were more prone to suicide and depression than 
women the same age without children. In general, however, little is known 
about the psychological status of this population of young women. 

In the baseline survey, we looked at two psychological characteristics 
that were viewed as potential precursors to an individual's decision to 
invest in themselves: self esteem and locus of control. Both were 
considered characteristics that could function in a motivational capacity. 

That is, it was assijmed that teens who felt better about themselves and 
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about their ability to control^elr lives *«uld be more motivated to 
continue their education, pursue a career, and avoid unplanned pregnancies. 

Self-esteem was measured by an abbreviated, si x-1tem« version of 
Rosenberg's Self Esteem Scale. Scores could range from a low of 6 for the 
lowest levels of self-esteem to a high of 24 for the highest levels of 
self-esteem. Table 3>34 summarizes the breakdowns of the self esteem 
scores according to age, parity and ethnic group. As this table shows, the 
mean score on the self-esteem scale was 19.1,^^ Indlca^-^ng fairly positive 
overall self Images. Hispanic girls scored significantly lower on this 
measure than did black teens, although the Hispanic girls* scores did 
reflect positive self concepts. The self concept scores of the Chlcanas (7 
» 17.6) were somewhat lower than those of \he Puerto R lean group (X ■ 18.3; 
F « 3.6, df « 1,140, p <.06). Self concept was unrelated to age or to the 
parity group. 

Responses to the actual Items are shown In Table 3.35 . For. every 
item, only a minority of the Interviewed girls gave responses that reflec- 
ted self-depreciation. The Statement that elicited the highest number of 
negative responses was "I feel I don't have much to be proud of," but fewer 
than 20 percent of the girls agreed with that statement. 

The second psychological variable was locus of control, measured by a 
f 1 ve- Item scale, tocus of control Ts a construct that Tel ates "t o "a 
person's perceived sense of control over life events. Those with an 
internal locus of control tend to view themselves as having primary 
responsibility for their own outcomes, while those with an external 
orientation view circumstances or persons external to them as controlling 
those outcomes. The five-Item scale had values that could range from 5 
(the most external orientation) to 20 (the most internal orientation). 



The mean Self Esteem score on this same measure for a sample of sexually 
active teenage girls of mixed social class In Boston was 18.4 (Pollt et al_, 
1981). 

^^There is some evidence that effective contraceptors are more Internal in 
their locus of control than girls who do not practice effective birth 
control (Stelnlauf, 1979). 
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TABLE 3.34 

MEAN SELF-ESTEEM SCORES OF PROJECT REDIRECTION 
PARTICIPANTS AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BAS£LINE, 
• BY AGE. PARENTING STATUS. AND ETHNICITY 



Group 


Mean 


Number in 
Group 


Age Group 






ID Years Old or Younger 
16-17 Years Old 

P 


TOO 

19.1 


1 CO 

349 


Parenting uroup 




1 


Pregnant Teens 


18.9 
1Q 3 


253 
254 


Ethnic Group**** 






Hispanics 

Blacks 

Whites 


18.0 
19.6 
19.4 


1 58 
,335 
11 


All Respondents 


19.1 


507 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR. baseline interviews 
with Project Redirection participants and comparison 
group members. 

NOTES: The Self-Esteem Measure consisted of six 
items. Scores could range from a low of 6 to a high 
of 24, with higher scores reflecting more self-esteem. 

****Two- tailed F-test statistically signifi- 
cant at the .0001 level . 
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TABLE 3.35 

.RESPONSES TO ITEMS ON SELF-ESTEEM SCALE BV PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 

AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE 



Self -Esteem Item 


Percentage of Teens 
in Agreement 


Percentage of Teens 
in Disagreement 


Total 


I feel good about 
the wav I look. . . 

(Agree)^ 


87.8 


12.2 


100.0 (N«510) 


On the whole, I am 
satisfied with iny- 


84.1 


15.9 


100.0'(N»510) 


I feel that I'm a 
person of worth » at 
least equal to 


94.2 


5.8 


100.0 (N«510) 


All inall. I think 
I'm a failure. . . . 

(Disagree) 


10.0 


90.0 


100.0 (N«510) 


I feel I don't 
have much to be 

(Disagree) 


18.3 


81.7 


100.0 (N«508) 


I feel I have a 
number of good 
qualities.. (Agree) 


89.5 


10.5 


100.0 (N«509) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
and comparison group members. 

NOTES: These self-esteem items were borrowed from Rosenberg's Self- 
Esteem Scale. The items h^ve been widely used to measure self-esteem in teen- 
age populations. For example, they are included as part of a "Psychological 
Inventory" compiled by Dr. Peter Scales of Mathematica, Inc. for use in con- 
nection with a battery of scales designed to measure sexual attitudes and 
knowledge in teenagers. 

"Agreement" refers to those who "agreed" or "strongly agreed" 
with the statement. "Disagreement" refers to those who "disagreed" or "strong- 
ly disagreed" with the statement. 

aThe response in parentheses indicates the response scored as 
siqnifyljpg positive self-esteew. . 
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Table 3.36 summarizes the results of the locus of control analyses. 
The mean score for the sample was 13.8, a score close to the theoretical 
neutral midpoint of 12.5, but reflecting a modest Internal orientation. 
Scores on the locus of control measure were not related to parity or age. 
Black and Hispanic teens had similar average scores. 

Table 3.37 Indicates the percentage of respondents agreeing with the 
five Items that comprise. the locus of control scale. This table shows that 
the two Items that made positive statements about the Individual's ability 
to control their own destiny (#4 and 5) tended to elicit high rates of 
agreement. On the other han(i, many teens also felt that luck or external 
Influences playfed an Important role in life's events. This ambivalence or 
Inconsistency undoubtedly contributed to the fact that total scores tended 
to be In the middle range between Internal and external. 

In summary, these teen parents generally had high levels of self 
esteem. Although Hispanic teens had significantly lower self esteem scores 
than other girls, the absolute differences were small. The locus of 
contror variable was unrelated to the teens' background characteristics. 

H. Findings Relating to Respondents' Home Environment 

Young people who make only marginal Investments In themselves continue 
to come disproportionately from economical ly^^^^ families. One 

of the most detrimental and far-reaching consequences of poverty, in fact. 
Is that the poor are constrained from making the Investments they need to 
get ahead. Their Investment opportunities are often limited, and their 
resources of time, energy, and stamina are generally exhausted. The 
process of making ends meet, of working through the bureaucratic logistics 
of the social service system, of doping withthe hazards of low-rent areas 
tends to deplete psychic energy. Over time, and over generations, trust In 
a different future Is undermined; Investment of scarce resources seems 
pointless. * 

In various ways, the familial setting can encourage (or undermine) the 
development of personal motivation, self esteem, and a positive orientation 
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TABLE 3.3t 

MEAN LOCUS-OF-CONTROL SCORES 
OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE. 
BY AGE. PARENTING STATUS. AND ETHNICITY 



Group 


Mean 


Number In 

•Group 


Age Group 






15 Years Old or Younger 
16-17 Years Old 


13.7 
13.9 


157 
344 


Parenting Group 






Pregnant Teens 
Mothers 


13.8 
13.8 


251 
250 


Ethnic Group* * 




* 


Hispanics 
Blacks ^ 
Whites 


13,6 
13.9 
ol5.3 


155 
333 
11 


All Respondents, 


13.8 


501 

- 



9 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews 
with Project Redirection participants and comparison 
group memi?ers. 

NOTES: The locus of control measure consisted of 
five items. Scpres could range from a low of 5 
(external orientation) to 20 (vinternal orientation). 

*Two-tailed F-test statistically signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 3.37 

RESPONSES TO ITEMS ON LOCUS-OF-CONTROl SCALE BY PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICI- 
PANTS AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS' AT BASELINE . 



1 orii^ of Control Item 


Percentage of 
Teens in Agree- 
ment 


Percentage of 
Teens In DIs-^ 
aaf'eenent ^ 


Total 


Getting ahead in life is 
(Disagree)^ 


39.7 


60.3 


100.0 (N«514) 


It's not always wise to plan 
too far ahead because many 
thangs turn out to be a blat- 
ter of good or bad luck any- 


. 62.8 


• 

37.2 


100.0 '(N«514) 


Many times I feel that I have 
little influence over the 

(Disagree) 


64.4 


35.6 


lOOlo (N«5t4) 


What happens in my life de- 
pends on what I do.. ..(Agree) 


80.5 


19.5 


100.0 (N«514) 


It's up to me to determine my 


93.8 


6.2 


100.0 (N«514) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redlrec 
tlon participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: "Agreement" refers to those who "agreed" or "strongly agreed" 
with the statement. "Disagreement" refers to those who "disagreed" or 
"strongly disagreed" with the statement. 

^The response in parentheses indicates the response scored as 
signifying a more internal orientation. 
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toward the future. Whi;ie programs like Project Redirection strive to 
affect these sanie characteristics, teen parent programs must accept the 
home environment the girl brings with her as a "given:" the program can 
seldom directly affect the home living situation. Many program evalu- 
ations, including thos^ with which AIR has been involved, have demonstrated 
the powerful impact the family background can exert on per*sonal ambitions 
and .investments. For example, our recent evaluation of the Cities in 
Schools programr-a program aimed at a similarly" disadvantaged population of 
urban youth— found that tJie program was most successful among those who 
brought some "assets" in the form of familial resources with them, into the 
program. ^ ' 

Other research has Indicated that family characteristics such as the 
intactness of the family and economic status are relate^ to a girl's age at 
first birth. That is, girls from single parent, low-income families are 
more likely to become parents during their teenage years than girls from 
intact, higher income families (Card, and Wise, 1978; Moore, et al^, 1979). 
There exists abundant documentation that "impoverished" family backgrounds 
arje^egatively related to a host of life outcomes such as adult occupa- 
tional status and educational attainment (e.g., Wright, 1978; Squires, 
1977; Jiobu, 1976). The question we posed is the following: to what 
extent does this sample come from home environments that can be described 
as disadvantaged? We were interested in documenting both what is typical 
for this group of teenagers, as well as what the upper and lower boundaries 
of their assets are. 

Fewer than one out of five (18.3 percent) of the respondents in our ' 
sample grew up in an intact family with^oth parents present. The majority 
0^ teens (68u2 percent) had grown up in mother-headed families. Hispanic 
girls were more likely to have been raised by both parents than other 
girls, as shown in Table 3.38 , but in no ethnic group did intact families 
account for as many as 25 percent of the childhood family structures. 

Most respondents reported that they continued to live at home with one 
or both parents even after their pregnancy ( Table 3.39 ). At the time of 
the interviews, 72.1 percent of the teens said they were living in house- 
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TABLE 3.38 

LIVING ARRANGEMENT OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS DURING C!!ILDHOOD, BY ETHNICITY 





Percentage 


Distribution of Teens, by Ethnicity 


Living Arrangement 
During Childhood* 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


All Ethnic 
Groups 


With Mother Only 


63.8 


70.2 


81.8 


68.4 


With Father Only 


3.8 


1 s 


9 1 


2 4 


With Both Parents 


23.1 . 

* 


16.2 


9.1 


18.2 . 


With a Guardian or ^ 
Relative 


6.3 


11.2 


o.d 


9.4 


Other living Arrangements^ 


3.1 


.9 


0.0 


1.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total Number of Respondents 


160 


339 


11 


510 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirec- 
tion participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding error. 

two-ta11'¥d cti1 -square test for this distribution is statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level. f 

^The question asked was: •n^ho did y on live with for;, most of - 
your life before you became pregnant?" 

''other living arrangements included "with parent and step 
parent"; "in an institution"; and "with foster parents." 
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' TABLE 3.39 

HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE, BY ETHNICITY 



1 


Percentage of Teens with Specified Household 
Member, by Ethnicity 


Persons Present In Respon- 
Aanf ^ c Hnij^phnTd at Basel 1 ne 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


All Ethnic 
Groups 


nOtner r resent 


57.6 


79.5 


5/. 5 


22.1**** 


ra unci . r resell t 


16.5 


16.7 




16.4 


Both Parents Present 


15.5 


13.0 


9.1 


13.7 


i 1 S tcr\ S / r resell t 


43.7 


60.1 


36.4 


54.5** 


Rv»nfhorfc\ PrP^^nt 


47.5 


60.7 






Own Chnd(ren) Present 


39.2 . 


54.8 


45.5^ 


49.7* 


Husband Present 


12.0 


; 1.2 


9.1 


4.8**** 


Boyfriend Preserft 


21.5 


3.3 


27 .3 . 


9.5**** 


Other Relatives Present 


35.4 " 


31.2 


27.3 


32.5 


Non-related Persons Present 


13.9 


3.3 


27.3 


7 ^ 1 **** 


Only Respondent Present 


1.3 


1.2 - 


0.0 


1.2 



S»'URCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline int€g;*views w4th Project Redirec- 
tion participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The percents do fot add to 100.0 because respondents could have 
multiple persons present in their households. 



These data are based on the responses from 505 respondents. 

*A two-tailed chi-square test for this distribution is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 

**A two-tai led Chi-square test for this distribution is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. 

****A two-tailed chi-square test for this distribution is signifi- 
ccant at the . 0001* level . 
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. holds that /ntluded their mothers. Both parents were currently present in 
the houselJOlds of 13.7 percent of the girls. The presence of at least one 
parent was significantly more frequent among black teens than among the 
other teens, as was the presence of siblings. Ethnic differences in " 
household composition appear to be largely attributable to the fact that'' 
black teens were less likely than others to be married or to be living with 
their boyfriends and their husband's/boyfriend's family. Household 
composition at baseline was, suprisingly, unrelated to age and pa»rity. 

Only a ^randful of respondents (1.2 percent) reported that tney lived 
alone, or lived a\one With their child (1.0 percent ).^^ On average, a 
total of 5.6 persons (including the respondent) were living in their 
households, with a range from 1 to 16. More than half of 1^he respondents 
lived in households in which there were six or more members. Total 
household size was unrelated to the respondent's age-^or ethnicity. 
However, those teens who were already mothers had significantly larger 
households (mean of 6.6 members) than thd pregnant teens (mean of 5.3 
members), presumably accounted for primarily ty the addition of the 
respondent's child to the household. 

While the presence or absence of key family members was considered to . 
be a powerful indicator of the respondents^' home environment, there are 
obviously numerous other familial factors that play a role in shaping the 
girls'^ predispositions to make personal investments. The interviews 
-^amined several of these contextual factors, such as parental education, 
t^tal number of siblings, precedent for teertage pregnancy within the . ^ 
respondents' families, and family income. 

The girls came, for the most part, from families in which educational 

35 

attainments were modest. Slightly more than half of the girls (51.5 



34 

It must be recognized that some respondents may have been unwilling to 
admit the presence of a boyfriend if they felt that such an admission could 
jeopardize their welfare payments.* 

35 

Surprisingly, the respondent's current school status and her educational 
aspirations were unrelated tc her mother's actual educational attainment. 
This fact may reflect, in part, the honogeneity of the respondents' mothers 
with respect to education. 
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percent) reported that their mothers had not received a high school 
diploma* An additional IS percent did not know how far their mothers *had 
gone in school.' Substant'ially more Hispanic teens (90.0 percent) than 
black (46.8 percent) teens who knew their mothers' educational background 
said that their mothers had not received a diploma « 73. T, df 1, p 
<.0001). 

: - y 

Respondents were considerably less well Informed about their fathers* 
than sbout their mothers' educational level: nearly half (49.5 percent) 
said they had no knowledge of their fathers' schooling. Of the remaining 
half of the sample who said they knew their fathers' background, 52.5 
percent reported that their fathers had not received a, high school diploma. 
Thus, respondents appear to have been raised in families in which attain- 
ment of even the most ba^ic certification was"b« exception rather than 
rule. ' 

^ The number of siblings in a girls' family was considered an Important 
aspect of the girU' home Environment for two primary reasons. First, a 
large number of siblings would suggest that the respondents' mothers might 
be uninformed about, pr might hold negative attitudes towar^^he use of - 
contraceptives. The mother's Inexperience or value orientation could in 
turn affect the girls' own use of birth control. Secon^ family size has 
consistently been found to be (negatively) asspciar^iiwith aspirations, 
academic achievement, and educational a€ta1nm^ent, even aftei* controlling 
for social class (e.g., Rehberg and Westby, 1967; Turner, 1962;, Nuttall, 
Nuttall, Pol it and Hunter, 1976). The teenage girls we iiiterviewed came, 
for the most part^ from large families. Ove|rall, the average number of 
siblings was 5.2, with a standard deviation of 3.3. The actual number of 
siblings ranged from 0 to 16. Hispanic teens came from larger families 
(mean number of 'siblings » 5.8), than black teens (X « 5.0); (F ■ 7.0, 
df « 1, 486, p <.01). 

One other aspect of the girls' family milieu that was exajiined in the 
interviews was the absence or presence of role models with respect to 
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teenage parenthood. It was assumed that there would be more acceptance - 
of the teenage parent sta^ut (and, possibly, less Inclination to strive for 
a different lifestyle) in families in which there had been one or more 
precedents of teenage pregnancy. The teens were therefore asked at what 
age their own mothers had first had a baby. Eleven percent of the respon- 
dents did not know how old their mothers were at first birth. Among those 
who did know, more than three-fourths (77.8 percent) safd that their 
mothers had been teenage parents. Hispanic teens (77.0 percent) were more 
likely than black girls (66,5 percent) to iiave had a precedent of teen 
parenthood set for* them by their mothers (x^ ■ 8.6, df ■ 2, p <.02). 

Respondents were also asked how many of their sisters were parents (or 
currently pregnant) and, of these, how many had been pregnant as teenagers. 
A total of 239 teens said that at least one of their sisters had children, 
and of these sisters, 217 (90.7 percent) had had a teenage pregnancy. 

37 

Having a sister as a role model for a youthful pregnancy was unrelated to 
age, ethnicity or parity. 

The interviews also gathered some information fromJ^beHc^pondents 
with respect to their economic condition. It shouTJ be noted, nowever, 
*Hat the data on household finances are probably less reliable than data on 
other issues. According to our interviewers, many respondents seemed 
confused or embarrassed by the income-rel ated questions, and interviewers 
often got the impression that the respondents were guessing. Furthermore, 
it was apparent during the interviewing that some teens could respond only 
in terms of their own financial resources^, rather than that of their 
household. Nevertheless, the pattern of responses gives us a crude 
indicator of the economic difficulties of these respondents. 



Prior studies have found that teenage mothers are nearly twice as likely 
to have had a teenage parent themselves as later childbearers (AGI, 1981). 

In some cases, the respondent may have been the role model for her 
sister. However, based on the information we gathered on the sisters' ages 
and the ages of their children, this appears not to have been the case for 
most respondents. 
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* Ydb1e 3.40^ 11 St s a variety of sources of economic support and shows 
the percentage of respondents Mho claimed they received support from each 
source* Public assistance In the form of AFDC, food stamps and WIC was the 
most commonly cited type of economic support. The fact that only 78.1 
percent of the sample was on AFDC reflects the fact that, particularly In 
certain sites, AFDC status was pending the birth of the child or the 
processing of the necessary paperwork. Thus, 68.4 percent of the pregnant 
girls and 87.6 percent of the teen mothers were receiving AFDC at the time 
uf the Interview. The fact that Hispanica were less likely than bUcks to 
be on AFDC appears to.be attributable primarily to site differences, which 
were fairly marked due to differences in state requirements for AFDC. 

• • > • 

Parents were mentioned as providing Income to the household by a 
majority of respondents, but unfortunately the source from which parents 
derived their contribution (through employment, social security, etc.) was 
not ascertained. A substantial number of respondents (23.4 percent), 
particularly blacks, reported that other relatives contributed to the 
household finances. Approximately one out of four teens said that their 
husbands or boyfriends made contributions from their own employment. 

As indicated in Table 3*41 . the absolute level of household Income for 
this sample appears to be qiiite low in general. The majority of respon- 
dents (66.5 percent) said that their monthly household income from all 
sources was under $600. Only about one in fiv^ girls reported having 
household incomes that exceeded $600 per month and only 6.9 percent said 
that it exceeded $800. Given the average size of the respondents ' house- 
holds (5.6 members), annual Incomes that average roughly in the $5,000 to 
$6,000 range indicate that we are indeed dealing with a group of econo- 

38 

mically disadvantaged girls. 

In summary, most olf these girls come from home backgrounds that many 
would view as disadvantaged, at least with respect to the assets that might 



Household income was only modestly related to number of family members. 
For example 48.6 percent of those households with five or fewer persons 
were reported to nave monthly incomes of $400 or less, compared with 35.5 
percent for households with six or more members. 
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TABLE 3.40 > * 

SOURCES OF ECONOMIC SUPPORT OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE. BY ETHNICITY 



Percentage of Teens Citing Specified Source, 



Source of Economic Support 


Hispanic 


Black 


White • 


An Ethnk 
Groups 


Respondent's Own Employntent 


14.4 


12.1 


0.0 


12.5 


Husband's or Boyfriend's 
Employment 


24.8 


31.0 


18.2 


28.8 


AFDC 


74.2 


80.8 , 


54.5 


78.1**** 


General Relief 


7.9 


5.0 


0.0^ 


5.8 


Respondent's Paren(s) 


53.2 


58.3 


54.5 


56.5 


Other Relatives 


15.0 


27.5 


30.0 


23.4* 


Unemployment Compensation 




6.2 


0.0 




^Food Stamps 


69.6 


72.1 


54.5 


70.9 


Other Sources 


11.9 


11.2 


20.0 


11.9 



SOURCES: Tabulations from AIR feiaseline interviews with Project Redirec- 
tion participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The percents do not add to 100.0 because respondents could 
have multiple sources of economic support. 

These data are based on the responses from 509 respondents. 

*A two-tailed chl-square test for this distribution is 
statistically significant at the .05 level. 

****A two-tailed chi -square test for this distribution is 
statistically significant at the .0001 level. 
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TABLE 3,41 

* 

MONTHLY HOUSEHOLD INCOME OF PROJECT REDIRECTION PARTICIPANTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS AT BASELINE. BY ETHNICITY 



Monthly Household 


Percentage 


Distribution 


Of Teens, b. 


V Ethnicity 








All Ethnic 


Income 


Hispanic 


Black 


Whi te 


Groups 


Under $400 


44.4 


41.0 


27.3 


41.7 




Zc.o 


25.5 


36.4 


24.8 


Over $600 


21.3 


19.5 


27.3 


20.3 


Don • t Know 


11.9 


13.9 


9.1 


13.2 


Total 


lOU.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total Number of 










Respondents 


160 


337 


11 


508 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with 
Project Redirection participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The totals may not add to 100.0 due to rounding 
error. 

A two- tailed chl -square test for this distribution 
Is not statistically significant. 
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facilitate the girls' own Investment behaviors. Typically, the girl was 
raised by her mother alone, who herself had been a teen parent and had had 
her education truncated at an early age. On a more positive note, the 
majority of teens continued to live with their families after their 
pregnancy and chlldbearlng. There Is . evidence that the prognosis for teen 
parents who marry Is less favorable than for ones who remain single. For 
example, repeat pregnancy has been found to be substantially higher and 
contraceptive utilization lower among married teen mothers than single 
ones. (Jekel et a],, 1973; Furstenberg, 1976). Furstenberg and Crawford 
(1978) also found that teen parents who l ived with 'their own parents or .. 
relatives were substantially more likely than those who did not to return 
to school postpartum, to cor^lete school, and to be employed. One might 
also suspect that having family members readily available to provide 
emotional support, financial assistance, and child care would represent an 
important asset to these young mothers. 
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CHAPTER W - 

Conclusion 

The data gathered during, the baseline survey provide a vfealth of 
Information about the target population and Its needs, and about pro- 
grammatic opportunities for furthering the goals of Project Redirection . 
The baseline findings are sujunarlzed below, and some substantive/program- 
matic Implications of these findings are discussed. 

A. Summary ' 

Although the sample on v4)1ch th1$ report Is based Is not representa* 
tlve of all teenage mothers— It overrepresents low* Income minority teens 
living In urban areas--1t Is probably a reasonable representation of a 
major segment of that population, that Is, teen mothers from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. In fact, the data gathered for this report provide more 
detailed Information from a large national sample of teen parents than has 
been available from previous research, which has tended either to focus on 
small, local samples or to report less in^-depth Information based on 
secondary analyses of a more general population. ' 

The teen mothers In the present study were, as anticipated, somewhat 
deficient in comparison with other teens' in terms of the kinds of invest- 
ments they had made previously and are making now in their own' futures* 
They also seemed handicapped by a shortage of resources or "enabling' 
factors" that could be brought to bear in making such personal investments. 
Investment deficiencies were particularly marked in the educational arena. 
Only slightly over half of these girls were in school. Among those who had 
already given birth, not even half were in a school or GEO program when 
they were Interviewed. While pregnancy and childbirth were the most 
commonly cited reasons for dropping out of school, nearly one fourth of the 
sample had dropped out before the pregnancy had occurred. Among the 
dropouts, nearly 40 percent liad not been in school for one year or more. - 
Considering the fact that these girls were, on average, just under 16 years 
of age» these findings provide additional evidence that teenage mothers 
experience critical educational deficits. On the brighter side, most 



dropouts ^xpressed-aft 4fi%eftt4w-to-r^FiV--ai^^h«^n^ respondents 
wanted at least a high school diploma or GEd certificate. Whether these 
aspirations are realized will be examined In the follow-up survey. 

These teens had, as a group, a better profile In the area of work- 
related Investments than educational ones. Many had had jobs, had notions 
of the kind of work they might like (although some had unrealistic Ideas), 
thought they would be working In five years, preferred work to welfare, and 
expressed an Interest In job-related services. Thus, there appears to be 
an inclination toward making work-related Investments rather than school - 
related ones. In some respects, this may not seem-tinreasonable: tWese 
girls had been able to find work, at least on a part-time or temporary 
basis, with limited educational credentials. The school experience, for 
many, appears to have been unrewarding: a sizeable percentage of girls had 
left school before their pregnancies, and many others admitted that they 
did not like school. Nevertheless, it is possible that these girls will 
become as disenchanted with the workplace as they did with schools. 
Although a sizeable number of girls had worked, their work experience was 
in unskilled, low-paying jobs— the kind of jobs they will be forced to take 
if they do not complete high school or a GED program. It seems reasonable 
to speculate that, without the appropriate credentials, these teens may 
find their work experiences as unrewarding and frustrating as their school 
experiences have been. It would appear to be Important for Project Redi- 
rection , with its emphasis on empl oyment outcomes , to capitalize on these 
teens' current Interest In work-related Investments before that Interest 
gets eroded by time and by a series of short-term, unfulfilling jobs. 
Continued emphasis on skills training, employability knowledge^ and 
educational attainment would appear to be critical if the ultimate goal of 
the program is the/ economic self-sufficiency of teen mothers. 

A potential obstacle to further Investments is the possibility of an 
early repeat pregnancy. Despite their youth, one quarter of the sample had 
already had more than one pregnancy. And, unless their contraceptive 
behaviors Improve, a sizeable percentage are likely to become pregnant 
again within the next year or two. Those who did use contraceptives 
regularly tended to use the most effective method (the pill), but only 



about half of the sample had ever used birth control. And 40 percent of 
those who used contraceptives reported t»iat»they dtd not use It all the 
time. The Birth Control Knowledge Test reveals that there are some major 
gaps In the Inforwatlonjhese teens have about contraceptives. 

If their self>repofts are accurate, the young women In our sample did 
not have the kinds of health-related deficits that have" been/ reported In 
other studies of teen parents. As a group they appear to have had adequate 
medical attention both prenatal ty and postpartum. Although their Infants 
had a hi gher-than-averageVate of prematurity, the .rate of subsequent 
medical problems appears to be nomal. 

The baseline data with respect to services and supports offer several 
indications that Project Redirection has potential for success. There Is, 
first of all. Indication that the services the program provides are needed 
by the teens. Although all teens were receiving some services, the average 
teen Identified six additional services she needed but was not getting. 
Teens who had been In a special program for teen parents were less "needy" 
than those who had not been enrolled In such a program. This finding 
suggests that :rte participants will take advantage of many of the services 
the program ►.rovldes, and will in fact be better served than nonpartlcl- 
pants. Althoug^ this may seem obvious. It Is Important because service 
receipt Is the first step In the chain of causal events posited In leading 
toward Improved long-term outcomes. That Is, services and Intervention are 

« 

seen as leading to Increased knowledge and motivation, which are the 
antecedents to Investment behaviors. A second Indication of potential 
success for Project Redirection Is the pattern of stated needs. Respon- 
dents rated as "badly needed" many of the services that the program Is 
designed to provide. This was especially true for employment- related 
counseling and training services. ^ 

The analyses of the "Incoming assets" of these teens suggest that 
these girls do not have a store of solid resources upon which to draw in 
their efforts to mate investmenti in their own futures. Their families 
were poor. Their households consisted of usually Just the mother plus 
numerous siblings; their mothers were not well educated and had themselves 
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been. In many caies, teenage mothers. On the other hand, the respondents 
often continued to live with their mothers, who provided support and 
assistance to them (for example, child care) during their young parenthood. 



In summary, the sample clearly, represents a target of concern for 
social Intervention. These young women— particularly the Hispanlcs— are 
disadvantaged economically ani educationally, and their long-term prospects 
for economic self-sufficiency do not look promising. The trajectories that 
th^ are on appear to need "redirecting." 

B. Service Implications 



In the summary above, we cbnsldered some broad issues having a bearing 
on the Project Redirection program rationale. In this section we present 
some additional discussion relating to specific services. 



e Dropouts . Perhaps the most striking deficit in this population is 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the high drop out rate, and the high percentage of teens who are 
below the grade level for their age. Many of the teens had been 
out of school for substantial periods of time. It would appear 
that getting these teens back into a school program is a major 
need. 

• Type of sct^ool program . The data -indicated that dropouts were more 
likely to nave been in a general (as opposed to vocational, 
business, /or college preparatory) school program than current 
enrol lees/ One implication of this finding is that it is not 



enough to get these girls to simply return to school. Some solid 
educational, employment, and career counseling to encourage career 
planinng could be helpful in generating the Interest and enthusiasm 
oewed to keep these teens in school. 

• Job training . Many of the girls had received some form of training 
or instruction related to employment. It is of programmatic 
interest to learn that training irv specific skill areas and 
instruction on how to find work were reported as least available. 




The low scores on the employabfilty test corroborate that many job 
readiness skills are lacking. It is also of Interest to learn that 
the teens reported schools as being the most common source of Job 
training. In light of the fact that the majority of girls were not 
'in school, there Is a clear need for non«s$hoo1 services or 
programs to pick , up the slack In the job training area. 

Knowledge of training requ1r«8ients .~ The respondents! performance 
on the test that measured knowledge of the training required for 
five specific jobs was not good overall. While it is true that the 
five occupations overrepresented white-collar, liiiddfe-ctass jobs . 
and might therefore be a biased test, many girls aspired to just 
such occupations. This again points to the need for some career 
education. 

Nontraditional work . The average scores on the scale that measured 
attitudes toward nontraditional work for women ind1cate«positive 
attitudes. However, the respondents who had specific careers in 
mind for themselves overwhelmingly identified jobs that are 
traditional for women (secretary, beautician, nurse). Of the five 
jobs listed in the training requirements test, the two "female" 
jobs (nurse and social worker) wer% most likely to be viewed as 
ones the respondents would like for themselves. Thus while these 
teens seem to feel that, in general, women 6?n do "men's" work, 
they do not see themselves in a nontraditional field. Some 
counseling to foster greater openness to nontraditional jobs may 
therefore be appropriate.' 

Contraception . About half of the girls had no experience, with 
birth control. Even among birth control users, effective, consis- 
tent use of contraception was practiced by the exceptional teen**' 
These girls were relatively ignorant about birth control, even 
though they may ha/e used some method of pregnancy prevention.^ 
Their scores on the birth control knowledge test were low, and few 
teens had used more than one form of contraception. In this 
sample, the most commonly cited reason for not using birth control 
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was anxiety over the side effects. These girls are clearly In need 
of better Information so that they can make Informed choices about 
a method of birth control that meets their needs. Responsible and , 
assertive counseling appears to be needed regarding the consistent 
use of effective cont^acept1on $o that any gains In other invest- 
ment behaviors are not thwarted by an early repeat pregnancy. 

Child care . Child care was not identified as a need by the 
ma^wdty of respondents. ^However, the statistics might be mis- 
leading. If, for example, a girl had been at home for the pre- 
ceding three months without working or going to school, she may 
have reported not needing child care since she was there to care 
for the baby herself, tn order to make educational and occupa- 
tional investments, however, these girls may need some form of 
child care assistance. Itest girl? with an "acceptabl e child care 
arrangement counted on family members to help with the care of the 
baby, but it could be that those not in school or not working did 
not have access to such familial assistance. 
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APPENDIX A 

Findings Related to the Technical Aspects, of the Evaluation 

In laboratory, research; the analytic potential of the data base can be 
specified in advance of ij^e data collection. In field research--e.g. , In 
the Redirection evaluation— there are aTways surprises. Measures can be 
taken to maximize the likelihood of a data base with certain characterise 
tics. But the extent to which hopes match reality is an empirical question 
that can be answered only after the baseline data have been examined.. That 
question is the topic of this\append1x. We focus on three issues. 

First, we examine whether fhe experimental and comparison groups are,, 
in fact, comparable. To what extent do they appear to haye been drawn from 
the same social, economic, and demographic populations? 

Second, we examine the degree to which the cities appear to represent 
comparable contexts. To what extent do the sites account for the variance 
that has been observed? If experimental sites differ markedly .at baseline, 
disaggregated analyses at the site leyel may be required. ^ 

Third, we examine the data for the €f feet of a possible confound. 
Participants were interviewed at various lengths of time after enrollment. 
To what extent do those interviewed early differ from those interviewed 
later? 

A. Differences Between the Experimental and Comparison Samples 

An important question for the impact analysis is whether the analysis 
will be contaminated by pre-existing differences between the experimental 
and comparison samples. To some extent, statistical techniques can 
compensate for selection bias, as described in Chapter II. In the follow- 
ing discussion, the issue Is whether the pre-existing differences are large 
or smal 1 . 
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To examloe the differences between the experimental and comparison 
sites, we selected a subset of 30 variables from the •baseline data set. 
The subset was selected to represent major variables f rom^ each of the areas 
discussed In Chapter III (demographic, educational, etc). In terms of 
both the quantity and quality of group differences, this subset of vari- 
ables Is reasonably representative of the variables In the data flle.^ 
table A.l presents the results. The means percentages, depending on 
the Indicator) for the experimental and comparison groups are shown. 

As Table A.l Indicates, the comparison and experimental groups 
differed significantly on several dimensions. The number of significant 
differences was larger than one would expect by chance, and therefore these 
differences (or at least all of them) are unlikely to be the result of 
chance. Approximately one out of every four comparisons resulted In a 
significant difference at the .05 level or lower. (See the more complete 
listing of variables In Appendix B .) The most noteworthy group differences 
were percent of girls currently In school, number of services needed, and 
participation In a teen parent program. 

Several comments about these differences are In order. First,' In most 
cases the absalute magnitude of the effect Is rather small. Thus, for 
example* the experimental respondents had had an average of 1.2 pregnancies 
In comparison with 1.3 among comparison group respondents. This difference 
Is unlikely to be of much practical or social Importance. 



Appendix B presents the experimental /comparison group differences for a 
more comprehensive set of variables. 

^When a nominal distribution was Involved (e.g., for the ethnicity vari- 
able), we display the percentaoe of responses that fell Into one or more of 
the most Important categories (for the ethnicity variable, we chose black 
and Hispanic). The test statistic that was used (chl -square) for the 
nominal variables Is based on the distribution of responses across all of 
the response categories. 
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TABtE A.I 

COHPARISOH OF EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPAftlSOH fiftOUP MEHBERS 
ON SELECTED VARIA8LES AT BASELINE 
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• 0«iiK)9riph1c 
Me«n Age 

P€rctnt Ntv€r Marrltd 
Percent Prtgntnt, Not i Ptrtnt 
Ptrctnt Black 
Percent Hispanic 



Educational 

Percent In School at Baseline 
Neari Highest Grade Coaipleted 
Percent of Dropouts Planning to Return 
Percent Who Left School Hore Than 12 

Months Before Baseline Interview 
Percent Wanting More Than High School 

,D1ploma/6ED 



e Enploynient 

' Percent Employed at Basel 1 ne 
Mean Number of Jobs Held 
Mean Score, Career Ma turl ty Scale 
Mean Score, Employablllty Knowledge 
Test 



Percentages or Means, by Group 



Experimental 
Group 



15.9 
94.8 
50.4 
66.4 
29.2 



i250 
237 
126 
166 
73 



48.6 (120^ 
8.5 (237) 
92.4 (109) 



36.0 
51.5 



; 35) 

(122) 



Family Planning/Fertility 

Mean Hunger of Pregnancies 
Percent Ever Used 81 rth dontrol 
Mean Number of Birth Control Methods 
Used 

Mean Score, Birth Control Knowledge 
Test 



e Services/Supports 

Mean Number of Serv1ce$. Used 
Mean Number of Services Needed 
Percent Having 8een In Teen Parent 
Program 

Mean Number of Mentions In Support 
Network 



e Health-Related 

Mean Days In Hospital for Childbirth 
Mean Weight of Infants In Ounces 
Percent Having Visl ted Doctor Since 
81 rth 



e Psychological 

Mean Self-Esteem Score 
Mean locus-of-Control Score 



t Home Environment 

Mean Number of Siblings 

Percent With Neither Parent Present 



at Baseline' 
Percent In'AFDC Household 



6.4 


( 


8.3 




1.2 


(250) 


1.0 




19.5 


(245) 


18.6 


(262) 


10.9 


(248) 


10.4 


(259) 



1.2 
50.8 

1.4 

9.1 



iil5i 

(127) 
(248) 



6.0 
6.6 

18.2 

3.3 



(250) 
(250) 

.( 45) 

(250) 



3.6 
(104.8 

94.2 



(114) 



Comparison 
^roup 



16.0 
90.5 
49.2 
65.5 
33.3 



!264] 
239 
130 
173 



15.9 
92.6 
49.8 
66.0 
31.3 



64.0 (165y 
8.6 (260) 
81.4 ( 79) 



56.4*^285) 
8.6 497 
87,4* (.188) 



42.4 
43.4 



( 39) 
(108) 



38^7 
47.3 



1.3 
S6.4 

1.3 

9.0 



(149) 
(264) 



5.8 
5.6 

36.9' 

3.2 



m 

( 97) 
(264) 



4.1 
P04.4 

82.7 



(110) 



18.9 
14.0 



(246) 
(243) 



5.2 

26.5 
77.5 



(244) 



19.2 
13.7 



(261) 
(258) 



5.3 (258) 



24.3 
78.6 



i 64 
(206 



Both Groups 



514} 
476 

256} 
339) 
161) 



( 84) 
(230) 



7.4 ( 38) 

1.1* (514) 

19.0* (507) 

10.7 (507) 



1.3* 
53.7 

1.3 

9.1 



513) 
276) 

(276) 

(512) 



5.9 (514) 
6.1 ••(514) 

27.8 •••(142) 

3 3 (514) 



3.9 
ID4.6 



(251) 
(248) 



88.2 ♦♦(224) 



19.1 
13.8 



(507) 
(501). 



5.2 (502) 



25.3 
78.1 



(130 
(399 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: •The numbers In parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic Is based. For means > the number Indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the caTculatlon of the mean. For percentages , the nuwber 
1$ the actual number giving the specified response. 

•Two-tailed chl-square test (for percentage comf>ar1sons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) 1$ statistically significant at the .05 level. 

♦♦Two-tailed chl-square Ust (for percentage comparisons) or t-te$t 
(for mean comparisons) Is statistically significant at the .01 level. 

•♦♦Two-tailed chl-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) Is statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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In only a few cases was the magnitude of the difference substantial. 
School enrollment was one of these cilses: nearly a third more comparison 
respondents than participants were enrolled In school.^ 

i. t. 

; Another noteworthy aspect of the data In Table A.M s ^hat there Is no 
marked pattern of 'ifferences. Thus, while more comparison respondents 
were currently In school, more of the experimental dropouts had plans to 
return to school. Furthermore, for most educational variables there were 
no group differences at all {e.g., highest grade completed, educational 
aspirations, school grades, school attendance, return to school postpartum, 
and so on— see Table B.2 in Appendix B ). As another example, the groups 

-ffered In terms of the mean number of pregnancies, but not In terms of 
Incidence of more than one pregnancy. Incidence of miscarriage and abor- - 
tlons, birth control utilization, birth control knowledge, and perceived 
ease of access to contraceptives. (See Table B.4 In Appendix B .) 

A third observation Is that while a number of significant group 
differences did emerge, the amount of variance explained by the group 
variable was uniformly low, as tested using an asymmetric lambda for the 
nominal and ordinal measures and eta-squared for the continuous variables. 
With an N of 514, the likelihood Is high that many group differences will 
be statistically significant. In effect, eta-squared and lambda measure 
the Improvement In our ability to pVedlct the value of the dependent 
variable once we know thi value of thV Independent variable (In this case, 
whether the Interview was conducted wl^K an experimental or comparison 
subject). Thus, for <jxample. Table A.l r^eals that the mean number of 
pregnancies was different for the experlmenfeil and comparison samples, and 
that it is unlikely (p <.05) that the difference was a chance result. In 



3 

When pregnant girls and mothers were analyzed separately, we found that 
the experimental /comparison difference was only significant among the 
pregnant girls. This finding could reflect the fact that a sizeable number 
of respondents in Bedford-Stuyvesant were recruited from a school program 
for pregnant teens. This recruitment also hel(Bs->to explain the sizeable 
difference in the percentage of teens In the'-fJo^ groups who had partici- 
pated in a special program. 
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traditional terms, the difference was statistically significant. But the 
eta-squared Is only .008. Knowing from which sample a case was drawn 
"explains" less than one percent of the variance In number of pregnancies. 
In no case did the group variable account for more than 3 percent of the 
variance (not shown In table). 

Thus, taken In the aggregate, the experimental and comparison group 
differences were, for the most part, neither substantial In magnitude, 
frequent In number, nor consistent In directionality. The design appears 
to have done a reasonable job of providing fairly comparable groups. 
Nevertheless, It Is clear that statistical controls will be needed for 
selected areas of baseline noncomparablll.ty. 

Those variables for which we have baseline measures and for which 
group differences were detected can be handled through fairly routine 
statistical procedures. The most serious threat to the comparison group 
strategy Is the possibility that there are unmeasured group differences 
that will affect the outcomes of Interest. While there Is no strategy for 
completely eliminating this problem 1n nonrandomized designs, some statis- 
tical procedures that model the selection process (see Heckman, 1979; 
Bar now et al . 1980) do permit adjustments to deal with unmeasured group 
differences. Futhermore, tt seems reasonable to assume that many unmea- 
sured attributes (such as motivation or ability) are in fact correlated 
with measured variables (Such as educational progress and age), so that by 
controlling for measured variables, the relevant unmeasured ones will be at 
least partially controlled. 

B. Differences Among Sites 

This section addresses the question of baseline differences among the 
eight sites. As indicated in Chapter II, baseline data were collected from 
eight sites: four "experimental" and four "comparison" sites. The sites 
were matched as follows: Boston with Hartford, Harlem with Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant, East Detroit with West Detroit, and Phoenix with San Antonio. Of 
the four pairs the New York City and Detroit pairs have substantially 
greater face validity as "comparable" environments than the other two, if 
only because they exist under the same municipal and state systems. 
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Table A, 2 presents the site-by-slte results on the same 30 variables 
presented In Table A,l, In examining Table A, 2, one can see that the sites 
are more heterogeneous than the experimental /comparison dlchotORiy. An 
Inspection of Table A, 2 suggests a number of patterns. In the discusslo.n 
that follows, we consider both the contrasts among the demonstration sites 
and the goodness-of -match between the paired sites. 

1. Differences Among the Experimental Sites 

The data In Table A. 2 from the four experimental sites point to 
different populations of Redirection participants. 

The most conspicuous outlier Is Boston. Ethnically, the Boston ijsample 
Is 100 percent Hispanic (by plan). .The sample Is characterized by uni^su- 
ally, high proportions of teens living with neither parent, a high rati of 
school dropouts, lengthly educational gaps, and limited experience witn 
birth control. Members of the Boston sample also had unusually low self-' 
esteem. Internal locus of control, birth control knowledge, employment 
readiness, and "career maturity." The Boston teens also had modest service 
utilization rates. Overall, the baseline data suggest th^ the Boston 
program Is dealing with an exceptionally disadvantaged set of girls. 

Harlem respondents tended to show the most positive scores on many of 
the dimensions for which Boston was low. The Harlem group had the best 
school record, the highest scores on the birth control knowledge and 
employabillty knowledge tests, and high rates of service use. Including 
medical, care. - 

Detroit was similar to New York on many of the variables Included In 
this list, of 30. Detroit respondents had a better- than-average baseline 
profile with respect to educational variables, birth control utilization 
and self-esteem. Phoenix girls, on the other hand, had a relatively poor 
educational and contraceptive record but performed well on the Career 
Maturity Test and had higher rates of current job experience. 
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mil A. 2 

COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS ON SELECTED VARIABLES AT'BASELIM. BY SITE 









Perctintaaes or Means 


. by Group and Site 






\ 






Experimental Group 




Comparison Group 




\ 










East 






Bedford 


Mest 


San 






Variable 


Boston 


lift m1 am 

Har len 


uetroi c 


Pnoanix 


Hartford 


S ^ ft 1 iiU AO V> ^ 

dvuyvesanv 


wc vrO 1 V 


Antonio 


All Sites 




• Demographic 






















Hean Age 


15.4 


16.2 


16.0 


15.7 


15.9 ■ 


16.0 


16.4 


15.8 


15.9****(514r 


Percent Never Mar- 






















ried 


75.0 


96.4 


98.6 


88.6 


98.4 


97 .4 


97.4 


79.8 


92.6****(476) 


Percent Pregnant, 


















49.8****(256; 




Not a Parent 


69.4 


50.0 


33.3 


56.2 


57.1 


71.0 


14.1 


61 .8 




Percent Black 


0.0 


98.2 


100.0 


47.2 


0.0 


96.8 


100.0 


39.3 


66.0****(339, 




Percent Hispanic 


100.0 


1.8 


0.0 


40.4 


100.0 


3.2 


0.0 


57.3 


31.3****(16l! 




# Educational 






















Percent In School 






















at Baseline 


13.9 


66.1 


57.4 


44.8 


36.7 


79.0 


43.3 


71.9 


56.4****(285) 


I4ea n HI ohes t firadp 






















Completed 


7.7 


8.7 


8.7 


8.6 


8.4 


8.5 


9,3 


8.2 


8.6****(497) 


Percent of Dropouts 






















Planning to Return 


86.2 


94.7 


100.0 


•91,7 


60.9 


92.3 


94.4 


76.0 


87.4* (188) 


Percent Dropped Out 






















More Than 12 Months 






















Bef6re Interview 


45.2 


21.1 


15.4 


46.9 


54.5 


54.5 


32.4 


40.0 


38.7* ( 84) 


Percent Wanting More 




















Than High School 
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DIploma/GED 


50.0 


56.4 


56.1 


42.9 


14.3 


62.3 


63.6 


19/3 


47.3****(230) 


• Employment 






















Percent Emoloved at 

rcf well V fc"^ 1 I* V 
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TABLE A. 2 





Percentages or Means, by Group and Site 
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Experimental Group 




Comparison Group 


























Variable 
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liar lem 




rnocni X • 
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>wuyvesanv 


UCbrQl b 
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fill Wll 1 V 
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• Service/Supports 




















Mean Number of Ser-* 
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since Birth 


81.8 


100. 0 


97.7 


89.7. 


60,0 


83.3 


39.6 


78.8 


88.2** (224) 
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Score 
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• Home Envl ronment 




















Mean Number of 


















5.2***. (502J 


Sibil m;:, 


5.8 


4.2 


5.9 


5.0 
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4.7 


4.4 


6.2 


rercent with Nei- 




















ther Parent Present 


















25.3****(130) 


at Baseline 


61.8 . 


20.4 


16.2 


24.7 


58.8 


22.6 


16.7 


19.1 


Percent In AFDC 


















78.1****099) 


Household 


91.7 


80.4 


86.8 


64.4 


97.1 


72.6 


93.5 


62.9 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection participants and comparison group 

members . 



NOTES; The or^r lfi^ich the ex p erlme nt aVsitcr Is presented corresponds to the order for the matched com* 

parlson sites (1.e.» Hartford Is the comparison site match for Boston; Bedford-Stuyvesant for Harlem, etc.). 

^Frequencies by site are presented In the tables In Appendix 8 (Tables 8.9 to 8.40). Th« numbers in 
parentheses represent frequencies on which the statistic is based for the $aii^)le as a whole. For yeans , the nuirt>er 
Indicates the total number of respondents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
Is the actual number giving the specified response. 

^Two-tailed chl-^square test (for percentage con^arlsons) or t-test (for mean comparisons) Is statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level. 

**Two-ta11ed chl-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t<*test (for mean coi^^arlsons) is statls-* 
tlcally significant at the .01 level. 

***Two-ta11ed chl-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t*test (for mean comparisons) Is statis** 
tlcally significant at the .001 level. 

****j^^o.ta11ed chl-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test (for mean comparisons' Is statis- 
tically significant at the .0001 level. 
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The question that arises is whether these are genuine inter ^site 
differences-among^the experimental sites, or differences that can be 
explained by a few basic factors, such as ethnicity and the age of the 
respondents. To address this Issue, we conducted a hierarchical regression 
analysis, with 27 of the 30 variables as the dependent variables. Ethni- 
J> city and age were entered first as covariates, followed by the set of three 
dumny variables used to characterize the experiment^ sites (Boston, 
Harlem, Detroit East, and Phoenix).^ The statistic of interest was the 
increment in explained variance (R^) that resulted from adding "site" as an 
explanatory factor. The results are shown in Table A. 3 . 

2 

We Inspected the results for situations in which the increment to 
as a result of adding the site variables was statistically significant. 
Thirteen of the 27 variables met this criterion, as shown in Table A»3 . 
Differences tended to cut across a range of variables, including demo- 
graphic characteristics, educational variables, contraceptive behaviors, 
employment /income characteristics, service needs, and family character- 
istics. Thus, it is clear that differences among the experimental sites 
exist. Certainly the milieux of the four citie? are quite dissimilar. We 
can also expect that there will be differences in the way the program 
operates in the four sites; the program differences may in fact be substan- 
tial. The conclusion isthat part of the impact analysis must be devoted 
to site-specific investigations (including the nature of the program in 
each site), both to avoid ecological fallacies and to increase our under- 
standing of what Project Redirection elements work and for whom. In the 
next section, we look at the extent to which such site-specific analyses 
are supported by the goodness-of-fit of the matched experimental /comparison 

pairs. ■, 



^Ethnicity was entered using a contrast coding scheme. One variable 
contrasted Hispanic and black (codes: black « +1, Hispanic « -1, white « 
0). The other variable contrasted minority with majority (codes: black « 
+.5, Hispanic « +.5, white « -1). The sites were entered using dummy codes 
(0/1), with Phoenix 'serving as the reference qroup. Notation and termin- 
ology for the regression procedures follow Cohen and Cohen (1975). 
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*niio-U11td F-tt4t for tht proportion of varlanct contrlbuttd by Including f Ittf Is statistically 
significant at tht .01 Itvtl. 

**«TM0>U11td F-ttst for tht proportion of varlanct contrlbuttd by Including sitts Is sUtlstlcally 
significant at tht .001 Itvtl. 
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' 2. The Experimental and Comparison Pairs 

To exaftilne the match between the four pairs of experimental and 
comparison sites, we again used a regression approach, with the basic set 
of 27 variables as the dependent variables, age and ethnicity^ stepped in 
first as the covariates, and experimental vs. comparison group as the 
Independent variable". These analyses were replicated four times, once for 
each pair of matched sites, table A. 4 shows those variables that are 
prospective sources of noncomparability for each pair— that is, variables 
for which there was a significant group difference (at the .05 level) after 

'C 

removing the effects of the covariates. For each variable, the two group 
means are presented, together with the F value for the test of the main 
effects, and the associated p value. 

Comments about each of the pairs are presented below: 

Boston/Hartford . The experimental group had a less favorable educa- 
tional profile than the comparison sample, complicating the interpretation 
of educational outcomes. Job experience was greater for the experimental 
group (probably linked to the higher school dropout situation). The Bo-ton 
group had used fewer services in the preceding three months, and thought 
they needed more than the gir*ls in Hartford. This probably reflects the 
fact that Hartford teens were more likely to have had experience in a teen 
parent program. Otherwise, the match was fairly close. 

Harl em/Bedf ord-Stuyvesant . Except for the fact that more of the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant teens were about to give birth to their first child than 
the girls in Harlem, all of the differences in the New York sample related 
to services and supports. The Bedford-Stuyvesant respondents had had more 
services, had fewer service needs, and had more informal supports than the 
Harlem respondents (who, nevertheless, had a higher rate of postpartum 
medical care). 



^Ethnicity was used as a covariate in the Phoenix/San Antonio analyses 
only, since ethnicity did not vary within the other sites. 

^Appendix B Includes comparisons of the four pairs of sites on a more 
comprehensive set of variables. 
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TABLE A.4 

FOR WHICH SIGNIFICAHT DIFFERENCES EMERGED IH MATpHED EXPERIMENTAL/COMpARISOH SITES AT BASELINE 







i^ercentaae or Mean 


Hatched Sltes^ 


Variable 


Experimental 
Group 


Comparison 
Group. 


Absolute 
Difference? 


Boston/ 
Hartford 


Percent In School at Baseline 

Mean Highest Grade CoMpleted 

Percent Wanting More Titan OlploM/GED . 

Mean Number of Jobs 

Mean Number of Service* Used 

Mean Number of Services Needed 

Percent Having Been In Teen Parent Program 


13.9 
7.7 

50.0 
1.5 
4.9 
6.4 


36.7 
8.4 

14.3 
.9 
6.6 
4.0 

32.4 


22.8* 

0.7* 
35.7** 

0.6* 

1.7* 

« AAA 

1 . 4*** 
24.1** 


Harlem/ 

Bedford- 

Stuyvesant 


Percent Pregnant, Not a Parent 

Mean Number of Services Used 

Mean Number of Services Needed 

Percent Having Been In Teen Parent Program 

Mean Number In Support Network 

Percent Visited Doctor Since Birth 


50.0 
6.2 
6.9 

25.0 
2.7 
100.0 


71.0 
8.2 
4.7 

64.5 
3.5 

83.3 


21 .0* 
2.0** 
2.2*** 

39.5*** 
0.8** 

16.7* 


Detroit East/ 
Detroit West 


percent rretinani, iroi a rarent 
Mean Number of Services Needed / 
Mean Self-Esteem Score 
Mean Number of Siblings 


33.3 
7.8 

19.2 
5.9 


41.1 
5.6 

20.3 
4.4 


19.2** 
2.2*** ° 
1.1* 
1.5** 


Phoenix/ 
San Antonio 


Percent Never Married 
Percent In School at Baseline 
Mean Highest Grade Completed . 
Percent Wanting More Than D1ploma/6ED 
Mean Score, Career Maturity Scale 
Mean Score, Eiiq)1 oyabi 1 1 ty Knowledge Test 
Mean Nimber of Services. Used 
Mean Number of Services Needed 


98.9 
44.8 

8.6 
42.9 
10.3 
11.3 
6.0 
5. 5 


79.8 
71.9 
' 8.2 
19.3 
18.2 
9.8 
4.3 
6.7 


19.1*** 
27.1*** 
0.4** 
23.6** 

2.1* : 

1.6** 
1.7** 
1.2** 



/ 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection participants and comparison 

group men(rt)er5. 

NOTES: *The figure in the last column represents the differences in the means or percentages between 
the experimental and coit^)dr1son groups, irrespective of the direction of the differences. 

nwo-tai1ed ch1-»<»u«re test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test (for mean comparisons) Is- 
statistically significant at the .05 level. 

** f ■ 

**Two-tailed ch1->square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test (for mean comparisons) Is 
statistically significant at the .01 level. 

***Two-tailed chl-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test (for mean comparisons) is 
statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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East Detroit/West Detroit * The experimental respondents were more 
likely to be mothers^, needed more services, came from larger families, and 
had worse scores on the Self-Esteem Test than the comparison teens; These 
are^alrly minor differences on very few variables. 

Phoenix/San An^nlo * Phoenix/San Antonio Is the most problematic 
pair because differences between the experimental and comparison groups T 
were found for several Important variables. The experimental group was. 
less likely to be married, and had more school dropouts. The Redirection 
participants also had higher scores on the Career Maturity and Employment 
Knowledge tests, and l^ad used more services (and needed fewer) than the 
comparison group. The match for Phoenix and San Antonio thus seems less 
attractive than that for the other three pairs of sites. This Is not 
really surprising. Inasmuch as the match procedure was much smoother for 
the other three pairs. ^ Furthermore, It would certainly be expected that 
at least the Harlem/Bedford-St^yvesant and Detroit East/Detroit West 
combinations would work we IT since the sites in these pairs are essentially 
neighboring communities. However, the larger number of significant 
differences in the Phoenix/San Antonio match may be somewhat misleading: 
the sample size for this subgroup (N«178) is larger than for other sub- 
groups, and therefore differences achieve significance more readily. 

In summary, the magnitude of the differences among the four experi- 
mental sites relating to participant characteristics suggest the desir- 
ability of performing some^ si te- specific analyses. The paired-site 
analyses, however, revealed some areas of experimental /comparison noncom- 
parability that would need to be controlled in any of these site aoalyses. 
For certain si tes— Bo^ston/Hartford in part icul ar— the sample size is 
proi>ab1y inadequate for any meantngfuT ahaTysi s of im 
a large number of covariates are needed to control for pre-existing 
differences. For sites such as Phoenix/San Antonio, ""the sample size will 
probably be adequate to support some analyses of program impact. 



In selecting comparison sites, finding an appropriate match for Phoenix 
was more difficult than for other sites. Part of the difficulty was 
finding a city with an ethnic composition compatible with anticipated 
ethnic enrollments in Phoenix. Another obstacle was identifying a city 
with as few social services as Phoenix. 
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C. The Impact of Delayed Baseline Interviewing 

The original plan for conducting the baseline Interviews of Project 
' Redirection participants called for the Interviews to ocqjr arourwfThe time 
that the participants signed their IPP (Individual Participation |pl an).' 
This document was to have been signed within 30 days after the teens' 
enrollment in the proigram. The goal was to complete the baseline Intervliew 
' within 45 days of enrollment, or two weeks subsequent to the signing of the 
IPP. Tor a number of reasons, neither goal was attained, particularly in 
the early phase of the program. That Is, the IPP was not always signed 
within 30 days of enrollment, and the Interview was not always conducted 
within 45 days of enrollment. The mean time elapsed between eni*pllment and 
the interview was 64.2 days and the median was 59.6 days. The majority of 
interviews (58.4 percent). In fact, was administered after the target date 
of 45 d^ys. Delays were particularly marked In certain sites. The mean 
number of days between enrollment and the interviews for the four program 
sites was as follows: 



Boston: 34.9 days (N«36) 

Harlem: 76.1 days (N«56) 

Detroit East: 65.3 days (N«69) 

Phoenix: 68.1 days (N-89) 

Although the teens were not officially activated in the program until 
they signed their IPP, they nevertheless began to receive some services 
when they enrolled. Because of this fact, a potential bias may have been 
introduced by conducting the interview so long after enrollment. That is, 
the data collected from respondents in the belated interviews may not 
actually reflect incoming characteristics. 

Although there is nq direct means of determining whether such a bias 
is present, we looked for evidence of this bias by comparing "early respon- 



The interview was deliberately not conducted immediately after enrollment 
because a girl's enrollment did not constitute actual initiation into the 
program. In fact', ^irls who enrolled but who terminated within 30 days 
were not eligible for inclusion In the sample. 
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dents" (those Ijjervlewed withm 45 days of enrollment) and "later respon- 
denjus" (those interviewed after 45 days) on the set of 30 variables used 

roughout this chapter. The results^are shown in Tabld^ A. 5 . As this 
table indicates, there are only a handful of significant differences, and 
these differences are related primarily to site variation that was planned. 
Thus, Boston girls af'e disproportionately represented among "early respon- 
dents," and a higher percentage of respondents in the early group is 
Hispanic. The converse is true for blacks, and Detroit. 

9 

The important~point is that the two groups were not significantly 
different in terms of services used and needed and in tfirms of outcome 
variables that could have been affected by service receipt prior to the 
interview (it.g., school attendance, birth control- usage). These' data 
suggest that, whatever the n$iture and intensity of the contact between 
prograftis and partici|)ants in the first few months, its impact is not 
substantial . Futhermore, based on our discussions with field representa- 
tives from MDRC and program personnel, it is unlikely that the contact 
itself was substantial-, particularly during the start-rup phase o.' program 
operations. .In summary, the delayed interviewing appears not to have 
created a bias of a measurable magnitude. 
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( 28) 
( 70) 



8.8 

1.2 
19.8 



148 
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1.2 
S4.8 

0.7 

9.0 



(146) 
(148) 



6.1 
6.3 

18.8 

3.1 
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3.4 
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38.0 
90.6 



1.2 
S0.8 

0.7 

9.0 



8.0 
8.6 



3.6 
104.8 

94.2 



18.9 
14.0 



8.2 

28.0 
77.S 



( 48) 

(120) 



8.4 ( 16 

1.2 (2S0 

19.9 (249 

10.9 (248) 
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(250) 
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(2 
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18.2 ( 4S) 
3.2 (250) 
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SOUtCC: Tabulations froi Alt butlint Inttrvltws with Projact ttdlractlon 
participants and eoapanson irmm Mbtrs. 

NOTCS: ^Carly raspondnrts art thosa Projtct tf Mrtctlon participants Mho 
wtrt Intarvlawtd trlthln 4$ days of thair anrollnant in tha p^^ran. latar rtspon<- 
dants ara thosa Ndlractlon participants ifho wars Inttrvlairtd nora than 4S days 
aftar anro11«ant. 

^Tha nuibtrs In partnthasts raprtsant fra^utnclts on which tha 
statistic Is basad. For waafis. tha manbar Indlcatts tha total nun^ar of raspon- 

<^fiU contributing to tha calculation of tha a»an. For oarcantaott » tha nuabar ^^^^ ^x^.l t 

is tha actual nut*ar giving tha spaclflad rasponsa. fiBi iWl « 

*A bM-tallad chl-squara ttst for th«s distribution Is statistic* ^ 
ally significant at tha .05 lavaU 

two-tallad chl-s^rt ttit for this distribution Is sUtlstlc*^ 
ally significant at cha .01 laval 
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TABLE B.l 

COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARISON GROUP 
MEMBERS ON SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 
AT BASELINE 



Variable 


Experimental 
Group 


Comparison 
Group 


Both Groups 


Mean Age 


15.9 


(250f 


16.0 


(264) 


15.9 


(514) 


Percent Black 


66.4 


(166) 


65.5 


(173) 


66.0 


(339) 


Percent Hispanic 


29.2 


( 73) 


33.3 


( 88) 


^1.3 


(161) 


Percent Pregnant, not a Parent 


50.4 


(126) 


49.2 


(130) 


49.8 


(256) 


Percent With, More Than 1 Child 


4.9 


( 12) 


7.2 


( 19) 


6.1 


( 31) 


Percent Never Married 


94.8 


(237) 


90.5 


(239) 


92.6 


(476) 


Mean Age at Marriage 
(Ever Marrieds) 


15.1 


( 13) 


15.1 


( 19) 


15.1 


( 32) 



Percentage or Mean, by Group 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: None of the group comparisons is statistically significant (using 
two-tailed chi -square tests for comparing percentages and two-tailed t-test tor 
comparing means) at or beyond the .05 level. 

^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the^caTTulation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 
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TABLE B.2 



COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARISON 6I<0UP 
MEMBERS ON SELECTED EDUCATIONAL VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



i 


Percenti 


fle or Mean, by firouD 


Variable 


Experimental 
Group 


Comparison 
Group 


Both Groups 


Percent iji School at Baseline 


48.6 


(120) 


64.0 


/ ICC \ 

(165) 


56.4 ♦*»( 285) 


percent or notntrs inscnooi fttpaseiine 


48.8 


( 60) 


54.9 


( 73) 


52.0 


(133) 


rcrwcnv In mn rsrvnv dcnQvi rruyrain 
at Baseline 


37.7 


(46) 


35.2 


( 58) 


36.2 


(104) 


Months Before Baseline Interview 


36.0 


( 55) 


42 .4 


( 39) 


38.7 


( 84) 


percent ot uropouts Planning 
to Return 


i 

92.4 


(109) 


81.4 


( 79) 


87.4* 


(188) 


Mean Highest Grade Completed 


8.5 


(237) 


8.6 


(260) 


8.6 


(497) 


percent in ocnooi iinen pregnancy 
Discovered 


65.1 


(157) 


77.6 


(201) 


71.6*^ 


' (358) 


Percent Returned to School After 
Dirtn OT tni lo 


56.7 


( 68) 


59.8 


( 79) 


58.3 


(147) 


Percent In General School Program 


70.6 


/ Y nm \ 

(175) 


62.4 


(164) 


66.3* 


(339) 


Percent W1 th Absentee Rate More Than 
Five Days per Month 


24.1 


( 60) 


26.2 


( 69) 


25.2 


(129) 


Percent W1 th Math Grade Below C 


19.6 


( 48) 


16.3 


( 43) 


17.9 


( 91) 


Percent witn tngiisn 6radeoeiow t 


11.4 


( 28) 


9.5 


( 25) 


10.5 


( 53) 


Percent Wanting More Than High School 
DIploma/GED 


51.5 


(122) 


43.4 


(108) 


47.3 


(230) 


Percent Believing Achievement 
of Education Goals Is Very Likely 


52.5 


(124) 


52.0 


(129) 


52.3 


(253) 


Percent Mentioning Schooling as Goal 
for Self 


17.2 


( 43) 


14.4 


( 38) 


15^8 


( 81) 


Percent Mentioning Schooling as Goal 
for Child 


70.4 


(176) 


73.9 


(195) 


72.2 


(371) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group menders. 

NOTES: *The numbers In parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic Is based. For means > the number Indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual nu-mber giving the specified response. 

*Two-ta11ed chl-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) Is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

**Two-ta11ed chl-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) Is statistically significant at the .01 level. 

♦♦♦Two-Ulled chl-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) Is statistically significant at the .001 level. 



TABLE B.3 

COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARISON GROUP 
MEMBERS ON SELECTED EMPLOYMENT-RELATED VARIABLES 

AT BASELINE 



Perceiitage or Mean> by Group 



vanabie 


Experimental 
Group 


Comparison 
Group 


Both Groi'ps 


Percent Employed at Baseline 


6.4 


( i6r 


8.3 


( 22) 


7.4 


( 38) 


Percent Never Having workea 
(Excluding Babysitting) 


45.2 


(113) 


39.8 


(105) 


42.4 


(218) 


Mean Number of Jobs Held (Including 
Babysitting) 


24.8 


( 62) 


2f>.9 


( 71) 


25.9 


(133) 


Mean Number of Types of Training 


19.2 


( 48) 


28.0 


( 74) 


23.7* 


(122) 


Mean Score, Career Maturity Scale 


34.0 


( 85) 


45.8 


(121) 


40.1 ** 


(206) 


Mean Score, Employabllity Knowledge 
Test 


1.2 


(250) 


1.0 


(264) 


1.1 * 


(514) 


Mean Score, Training Requirements Test 


2.6 


(250) 


2.8 


(264) 


2.7 


(514) 


Mean Score, Attitudes Toward Non- 
Traditional Employment 


19.5 


(245) 


18.6 


(262) 


19.0* 


(507) 


Percent Mentioning Job as Goal 
For Self 


10.9 


(248) 


10.4 


(259) 


10.7 


(507) 


Percent Mentioning Specific Job as 
Goal For Self 


5.9 


(242) 


6.4 


(254) 


6.2 


(496) 


Percent Mentioning Job as Goal For 
Child 


14.1 


(248) 


13.7 


(259) 


13.9 


(507) 



SOURCE; Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group membev >. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number Indicates the totaTnumber of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
Is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-ta1.. j chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) 1s statistically significant at the .05 level. 

**Two- tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) 1s statistically significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE B.4 

COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARISON GROUP 
MEMBERS ON SELECTED FAMILY PLANNING/FERTILITY 
VARIABLES AT BASELINE 





Percentage or Mean, by Group 


Variable 


Experimental 
Group 


Comparison 
Group 


Both Groups 


Mean Number of Pregnancies 


1.2 


(250r 


1.3 


(263) 


1.3* 


(513) 


Percent Pregnant More Than One Time 


20.0 


( 50) 


27.0 


(106) 


23.6 


(121).. 


Percent Ever Miscarried 


4.8 


( 12) 


7.2 


( 19) 


6.0 


( 31) 


Percent Ever Aborted 


6.0 


( 15) 


10.3 


( 27) 


8.2 


( 42) 


Percent Never Wanting Another Child 


29.6 


( 73) 


24.2 


( 64) 


26.8 


(137) 


Percent in a Sexual Relationship 
at Baseline 


41.7 


(103) 


41.3 


(299) 


41.5 


(212) 


rcrcenc ever useu Dirtn itontrui 


50.8 


(127) 


56.4 


(149) 


53.7 


(276) 


Mean Number of Birth Control Methods 
Used 


1.4 


(127) 


1.3 


(149) 


1.3 


(276) 


Percent of Contraceptors Using the Pill, 
Last Intercourse 


53.8 


( 43) 


53.1 


( 51) 


53.4 


( 94) 


Mean Score, Birth Control Knowledge 
Test 


9.1 


(248) 


9.0 


(264) 


9.1 


(512) 


Mean Score, Ease of Access to Birth 
Control Scale 


12.3 


(176) 


12.2 


(153) 


12.3 


(329) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based- Tor means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage compa isons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 



TABLE B.5 

COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS 
ON SELECTED SERVICE-ANO-SUPPORT-RELATED VARIABLES 

AT BASELINE 



Percentage or Mears by Group 



Variable 


Experimental 
Group 


Comparison 
Group 


Both Groups 


Mean Number of Services Used • 


6.0 


(250f 


5.8 


(264) 


5.9 


(514) 


Mean Number of Services Needed 


6.6 


(200) 


5.6 


(264) 


6.1 ^ 


^*(514) 


Percent Having Been in Teen Parent 
Program 


18.2 


( 45) 


• 

36.9 


( 97) 


27.8^ 


^*(142) 


Mean Number of Mentions in Support 
Network 


3.3 


(250) 


3.2 


(264) 


3.3 


(514) 


Percent With Close Friends Nearby 


71.6 


(179) 


73.1 


(193) 


72.4 


(372) 


Percent Still in Contact With Baby's 
Father 


71.6 


(179) 


70.5 


(186) 


71.0 


(365) 


Percent Using Their Mother for Child 
Care While in School 


61.9 


( 52) 


60.5 


( 49) 


61.2 


(101) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response^ 

**Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .01 level. 

***Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-:est 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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TABLE B.6 



COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARISON GROUP 
MEMBERS ON SEUCTED HEALTH- RELATED VARIABLES 

AT BASELINE 





Percentage or Mean, by Group 


Variable 


Experimental 
Group 


Comparison 
Group 


Both 


Groups 


Percent Having Visited Doctor 

uunng nrsw inrBc iTOnwns OT rrBiinancy 


74.1 


(loof 


72.5 


(103) 


73.3 


• 

(203.) 


Percent Having Visited Doctor Mere 

Than PI uo T4mAC niii^4nn Of^Aitf%Skfi^M 


68u2 


( 90) 


66.4 


( 91) 


67.3 


(181) 


Percent With Problem This Pregnancy 


37.8 


( 51) 


36.6 


( 52) 


37.2 


(103) 


Percent of Babies Leavinq Hospital 
With Mother After Birth 


78.3 


( 94) 


80.0 


(108) 


79.2 


(202) 


Percent Having Vtsited Doctor Since 
Birth 


94.2 


(114) 


82.7 


(110) 


88.2* 


♦ (224) 


Percent With Problem After Childbirth 


26.1 


( 31) 


18.8 


( 25) 


22.2 


( 56) 


Percent of Babies With Problem Since 
Birth 


27.7 


( 33) 


23.3 


( 31) 


25.4 


( 64) 


Percent of Babies Having Had Checkup 
Durinq First Six Months 


96.7 


(117) 


89.6 


(120) 


92.9* 


(237) 


Mean Number of Days in, Hospital 
for Childbirth 


3.6 


(119) 


4.1 


(132) 


3.9 


(251) 


Mean Weight of Infant, in Ounces 


104.8 


(117) 


104.4 


(131) 


104.6 


(248) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^ The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For perrcentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two- tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level, 

**Two-tailed chi-square. test (for pe.'centage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .01 level. 



TABLE B. 7 

COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP MEMBERS 
ON SELECTED PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS AT BASELINE 



Variable 


Percents 


ige or Mean, by Group 


Experimental 
Group 


Comparison 
Group 


Both Groups 


Mean Locus -of-Control Score 
Mean Self-Esteem Score 


14.0 (243f 
18.9 (246) 


13.7 (258) 
19.2 (261) 


13.8 (501) 
19.1 (507) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: Neither of the group comparisons is statistically significant at 
the .05 level, using a two-tailed t-test. 

^The numbers in parentheses represent the number of respondents 
contributing to the* calculation of *he mean. 
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TABLE B.8 

COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARISON GROUP MEMBERS 
ON SELECTED HOME ENVIRONMENT VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Percentage or Mean, by Group 



Variable 


Experimental 
Group ' 


Compari son 
Group 


Both Groups 


Percent With Both Parents Present 
During Childhood 


16*1 


% 

4 

( 40f 


20.5 


( 54) 


18.3 


( 94) 


Percent With Mother Present at Baseline 


70.2 


(172) 


73.8 


(194) 


72.0 


(366) 


Percent With Father Present at Baseline 


18.0 


( 44) 


15.2 


( 40) 


16.5 


( 84) 


Percent With Neither Parent Present 
at Baseline 


26.5 


(66) 


24; 3 


(64) 


25.3 


(130) 


/ 

Mean Number of Household Members 
at Baseline 


5.6 


(249) 


5.7 


(264) 


5.6 


(513) 


Mean Number of Siblinas 


5.2 


(244) 


5.3 


(258) 


5.2 


(502) 


Percent With Mothers Who Gave Birth 
at 19 or Younger 


70.4 


(176) 


67.4 


(179") 


68.9 


(354) 


Percent With Mothers With Less Than 
High School Diploma 


58.3 


020) 


62.9 


(144) 


60.7 


(264) 


Percent With One or More Household 
Members on AFDC 


77.5 


(193) 


78.6 


(206) 


78.1 


(399) 


Percent With Household Income Equal 
to or More Than $400 per Month 


41.0 


(102) 


42.7 


(112) 


41.9 


(214) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: None of the ^roup comparisons is statistically significant (using 
two- tailed chf-square tests for comparing percentages and two-tailed t-test for 
comparing means) at or beyond the .05 level. 

^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic i^ based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 
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TABLE B.9 

COMPARISON OF BOSTON AND HARTFORD RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Variable 



Percentage or^Mean, by Group 



Boston 
Experimental 
Group 



Hartford 
Control 
Group 



Both Sites 



Mean Age 

.Percent Black 

Percent Hispanic 

Percent Pregnant, not a Parent 

Percent With More Than 1 Child 

Percent Never Married 

Mean Age at Marriage (Ever Marrieds) 



15.4 
0.0 

fioo.o 

69.4 
0.0 
75.0 
14.7 



(36? 
( 0) 
(36) 
(25) 
( 0) 
(27) 
( 9) 



a 



15. 
0.0 

noo.o 

57.1 
17.6 
88.6 
15.0 



(35) 
( 0) 
(35) 
(20) 
( 6) 
(31) 
( 2) 



15.6 
0.0 

noo.o 

63.4 
9.8* 
81.7 
14.7 



(71) 
( 0) 
(71) 
(45) 
( 6) 
(58) 
(11) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means, the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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COMPARISON OF BOSTON AND HARTFORD RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED EDUCATIONAL VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Variable 



PercwUot or Mtan* 
iton 



—Bo? 
ExptrlMntal 

Oroup 



Hartford 
Control 
SrouD 



(V Group 



Both Sites 



Percent In School at Baseline 

Percent of Mothers in School at Baseline 

Percent In Teen Parent School Program 
at Baseline 

Percent Who Left School More Than 12 
Months Before Baseline Interview 

Percent Of DroDOuts Planning to Return 

Mean Highest 6rtde Completed ^ 

Percent In School When Pregnancy 
Discovered 

Percent Returned to School After Birth 
of Child 

Percent In General School Program 

Percent With Absentee Rate More Than 
Five Days per Month 

Percent With Math Grade Below C 

Percent With English Grade Below C 

Percent /lanting More Than High School 
D1p1oma/6ED 

Percent Believing Achievement 
of Education Goals Is Verv Likely 

Percent Mentioning Schooling as Goal 
for Self 

Percent Mentioning Schooling as Goal 
for Child 



13.S! ( 5) 

9.1 ( 1) 

50.0 ( 3) 

45.2 (14) 

86.2 (25) 
7.7 (34) 

44.4 (16) 

27.3 ( 3) 
83.3 (30) 

25.0 ( 9) 

16.7 ( 6) 

8.3 ( 3) 

50.0 (16) 

29.0 ( 9) 

0 

33.3 (12) 

58.3 (21) 



36.7 (11) 
14.3 ( 2) 

66.7 ( 8) 



54.5 
60.0 
8.4 



(12) 
(T4) 
(34) 



54.3 (19) 

20.0 ( 3) 
85.7 (30) 



51.4 
23.5 
9.1 



(18) 
( 8) 
( 3) 



14.3 ( 4) 

44.4 (12) 
14.3 ( 5) 
88.6 (31) 



24.2 (16) 

12.0 ( 3) 

61.1 (IT) 

49.1 (26) 

75.0 (39) 
8.0* (68) 

49.3 (35) 

23.1 ( 6) 
84.5 (60) 

38.0* (27) 

20.0 (14) 

8.7 ( 6) 

33.3* (20) 

36.2 (21) 
23.9 (17) 
73.2** (52) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comp/irison group members. 

NOTES: *Thc numbers in parentheses represent .frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number Indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages . the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-ta11ed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

**Two-taned chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE B.n. 

COMPARISON OF BOSTON AND HARTFORD RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED EMPLOYMENT- RELATED VARIABLES AT BASELINE 





Percentage or Mean, by Grouo 


Variable 


Boston 
Experimental 
Group . 


Hartford 
Control 
Group 


• Both Sites 


Percent Employed at Baseline 


"2.8 


(1)' 


0.0 


( 0) 




( 1) 


Percent Never Having Worked (excluding 
Babysitting) 


33.3 


(12) 


51.4 


(18) 


42.3 


(30) 


Mean Number of Jobs Held (Including 
Babysitting 


1.5 


(36) 


.9 


(35) 


1.2* 


(71) 


Mean Number of Types of Training 


2.3 


(36) 


1.3 


(35) 


/''l.B 


(71) 


Mean Score, Career Maturity Scale 


17.4 


(36) 


17.0 


(35) 


17.2 


(71) 


Mean Score, Employabili ty Knowledge Test 


9.4 


(36) 


9.4 


(35)' 


9.4 


(71) . 


Mean Score, Training Requirements Tes^^ 


^^3.7 


(36) 


7.7 


(35) 


5.6*** 


(7U 


'• ■ ' • ' > 

Mean Score, Attitudes Toward Non- ^ 
Traditional Employment 


12.4 


' (36) 


13.3' 


(34) 


12.8 


(70) 


Percent Mentioning Job as Goal for Self 


38.9 


" (14) 


34.3 


tl2) 


36.6 


(26) 


Percent Mentioning Specific Job as Goal 
for Self 


25.0 


( 9) 


11.4 


( 4) 


18,3 


(1^3) 


Percent Mentioning Job as Goal for Child 


16.7 


( 6) 

*> 


22.9 


( 8) 


19.7 


(14) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 



NOTES: "The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means > the number indicates the total number of respon 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tail€d chi -square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

***Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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TABLE B.12 



COMPARISON OF BOSm AND HARTFORD RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED FAMILY PLANNING/ FERTILITY VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Percentage or Mean, by Group 



Variable 


Baston 
Experimental 
Group 


Hartford 
Control 
Group 


Both Sites 


Mean Number of Pregnancies 


1.2 


(36f 


1.3 


(35) 


1.^ . 


(71), 


Percent Pregnant More Than One Time 


16.7 


(6) 


22.9 


(8) 


19.7 


(14) 


Percent Ever Miscarried 


11.1 


( 4) 


2.9 


( 1) 


7.0 


( 5) 


Percent Ever Abortexl 


0.0 


( 0) 


2.9 


-( 1) 


1.4 


^) 


Percent Never Wanting Another Child 


30.6 


.(111 


14.3 


■( 5)' 


22.5 


(16) 


Percent in a Sexual Relationship 
at Baseline 


50.0 


(18) 


28.6 


(10) 


39. -4^- 


(28) 


Percent Ever Used Birth Control 


33.3 


(12)^ 


51.4 


' (18) 


42.3 


(30) 


Mean Number of Birth Control Methods 
Used 




^ (36) 


, .6 


(35) 


.6 


(71) 


Percent of Con tracep tors Using the Pill, 
Last Intercourse 


50.0 


(3) 


38.5 


( 5) 


42.1 


( 8) 


Mean Score, Birth Control Knowledge Test 


6.9 


(35) 


7.l' 


(35) 


7.0 


(70) 


Mean Score, Ease of Access to Birth 
Control Scale 


11.6 


(16) 


13.3 


i?(ll) 


12.3 
^ 


(27) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: • None of the group comparisons is statistically significant (using 
two- tailed chi -square tests for comparing percentages and two-tailed t-test for 
comparing means) at or beyond the .05 level. 

^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
stv.tistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respond 
dents contributing to the calculation of the medn. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 
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TABU B.13 



COMPARISON OF BOSTON AND HARTFORD RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECfED SERVICE-ANO-SUPPORT-RELATED VARIABLES 

AT BASELINE 



Percentage or Mean* by Group 



1 

Variable 


Bostoh 
Experimental 
Group 


Hartford 
Control 
Group 


• 

Both Sites 


MoAn Numhpr nf S^rvlce^ Used 


4.9 


(36f 


6.6 


(35) 


5.8* (71) 


Mean Number of Services Needed ' 


6.4 


(36) 


4.0 


(35) 


5.2**(71) 


Percent Having Been in Teen Parent 
Program 


8.3 


( 3) 


32.4 


(11) 


20.0* (14) 


Mean Number of Mentions in Support 
Network 


3.3 


(36) 


3.2 


(35) 


3.3 (71) 


Pe^-cent With Close FHends Nearby 


63.9 


(23) 


62.9 


(22) 


63.4 (45) 


Percent Still in Contact With Baby's 
Father 


80.6 


(29) 


82.9 


(29) 


81.7 (58) 


Percent Using Their Mother for Child 
Care While in School 


100.0 


( 4) 


100.0 


( 3) 


100.0 ( 7) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and romparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on wKich the 
statistic is based. For jrieans, the number .indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi -square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean conoarisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

**Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .01 leve^. 



\ 

TABLE a. 14 



COMPARISON OF boston; AND HARTFORD RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED HEALTH-REljATED VARIABLES AT BASELINE 





J 


\ 

percentage or Mean, by Group 


'■ ' ' ■ 


Boston 
Experiinental 
Group 


Hartford 
Control 
Group 


Roth 


^1 tee 


Percent Havina Visited Doctor 

During First Three Months of Pregnancy 


27.3 




73.3 


(11) 


53.8 


*(14) 


Percent Having Visited Doctor More 
Than Five Times During Pregnancy 


80.0 


( 8) 


100.0 


(15) 


92.0 


(23) 


Percent With Problem This Pregnancy 


79 7 








61 5 


V 10/ 


Percent of Rabipc Leavina Hosoital 
With Mother After Birth 


81 .8 


( 9) 


81 .3 


(13) 


0 1 


fO'?\ 
\£.C) 


QorTo'ni' Mauinn \/4e4^A/4 rv>/«^n«* C4n/>AD4M^k 

rcrucri u navi riH vis-ftcQ uocwor ^inceuirur 


81.8 


( s) 


60.0 


( 9) 


69.2 


(18) 


Percent With 'Problem After Childbirth 


54.5 


( 6) 


40.0 


( 6) 


46.2 


(12) 


Percent of Babies With Problem Since 
Birth 


36.4 


( 4) 


■ 20.0 


( 3) 


26.9 


( 7) 


Percent of Babies Having Had Checkup 
During First Six Months 


100.0 


(11) 


1 

92.9 


(13) 


96.0 


(24) 


Mean Number of Days in Hospital tor 
Childbirth 


4.3 


(11) 


5.7 


(15) 


5.1 


(26) 


Mean Weight of Infant, in Ounces 

i 


106.2 


(11) 


98.3 


(14) 


101.8 


(25) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total numbe«^ of respon- 
dents contributing tc the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test (for perceijta^a comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE B.15 



COMPARISON OF BOSTON AND HARTFORD RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED PSYCHOLOfalCAL VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



— — -a 

Variable 


Percente 


ige or Mean, by Group 


Boston 
Experimental 
Group 


Hartford 
Control 
Group 


Both Sites 


Mean Locus of Control Score 
Mean Self -Esteem Score 


13.6 (35f 
18.0 (35) 


13.2 (32) 
18.5 (34) 


13.4 (67) 
18.3 (69) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: Neither of the group comparisons is statistically significant at 
the .06 level, using a two-tailed t-test. 

^Th** numbers in parentheses represent the number of respondents 
contributing to : le calculation of the mean. 
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TABLE B.16 

COMPARISON OF BOSTON AND HARTFORD RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED HOME ENVIRONMENT VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



• 




Percentage or 


Mean, by Group 




Variable 


Boston 
Experimental 
Group 


Hartford 
Control 
Group 


Both Sites 


Percent With Both Parents Present 
During Childhood ^ 1 


27.8 


a 

(10) 


11.4 


( 4) 


19.7 


(14) 


Percent Wi th Mother Present at Basel 1 ne 


38.2 


(13) 


41.2 


(14) 


39.7 


(27) 


Percent With Father Present at Baseline 


5.9 


( 2) 


8.8 


( 3) 


7.4 


( 5) 


Percent With Neither Parent Present 


A'^ Q 




fin n 


(91 ) 






Mean Number of Household Members 


5.0 


(35) 


5.1 


(35) 


5.0 


(70) 


Mean Number of S"iblings_ 


5.8 


(36) 


6.0 


(34) 


5.9 


(70) 


Percent With Mothers Who Gav^ B\^th 
at 19 or Younger 


91 .7 


(33) 


71.4 


(25) 


81.7 


(58) 


Percent With Mothers With Less Than 
High School Diploma 


72.2 


(26) 


81 .8 


(27) 


76.8 


(53) 


Percent With One or More Household 
Members on AFOC 


91.7 


(33.) 


97.1 


(33) 


94.3 


(66) 


Percent With Household Income Equal 
to or Greater Than $400 per Month 


36.0 


( 9) 


57.6 


(19) 


48.3 


(28) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: None of the group comparisons is statistically ^significant (using 
two- tailed chi -square tests for comparing percentages and two-tailed t-tests for 
comparing means) at or beyond the .05 level. 

^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 
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TABLE B.17 



COMPARISON OF HAKLEM AND BEDFORD-STUYVESANT RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Variable 



Percentage or Mean, by Group 



Harlem 
Experimental 
Group 



Bedford- 
Stuyvesant 
Control 
Group 



Both Sites 



Mean Age 

Percent Black 

Percent Hispanic 

Percent Pregnant, not a Parent 

Percent With More Than 1 Child 

Percent Never Married 

Mean Age at Marriage (Ever Marrieds) 



16.2 
98.2 

1.8 
50.0 

5.6 
96.4 
16.0 



(56) 
(55) 

( 1) 
(28) 
( 3) 
(54) 
( 2) 



16.1 
96.8 

3.2 
71.0 

1.6 
98.4 



(62) 
(60) 
( 2) 
(44) 

( 1) 
(61) 



16.1 (118) 

97.5 (115) 

2.5 ( 3) 
61.0* ( 72) 

3.4 ( 4). 

97.5 (115) 

16.0 ( 2) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of. the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE B.I 8 

COMPARISWI OF Hi^LEM AND BEOFORO-STUYVESAHT RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED EDUMTIONAL VARIABLES AT BASELINE 





Percentage or Mean, by Group 




Harlem 
Experimental 
Group 


Bedford- 
St^yvtsant 
Control 
Group 


Both S- 


Ites 


Percent In School at Btsellne 


DO • 1 


f37l* 


7Q 0 


f49) 


72.9 ( 


86) 


Percent of Mothers in School at Baseline 


57.1 


(16) 

\ I w/ 


66.7 


(12) 


60.9 ( 


28) 


Percent in Teen Parent School Program 
at Baseline 


AC 0 








57.0 ( 


49) 


Percent Who Left School More Than 12 
Months Before Baseline Interview 


21.1 


( 4) 


54.5 


( 6) 


33.3 ( 


10) 


Percent of Dropouts Planning to Return 


94.7 


(18) 


92.3 


(12) 


93.8 ( 


30) 


Mean Highest Grade Completed 


fl 7 




8 5 


(62) 


8.6 ( 


118) 


Percent in School When Pregnancy 
ni ^covered 


on n 




^ a 




83.3 ( 


95) 


Percent Returned to School After 
Birth of Child 










71.7 ( 


33) 


Percent in General School Program 




(37) 


58.1 


(36) 


61 .9 ( 


73) 


Percent With Absentee Rate More 

Than FIvp Days per ^lonth 


16.1 


( 9) 


16.1 


(10) 


16.1 ( 


191 


Percent With Math Grade Below C 


24.5 


(13) 


27.4 


(17) 


26. .1 ( 


30) 


Percent With English Grade Below C 


13.0 


( 7) 


14.5 


( 9) 


13.8 ( 


16) 


Percent Wanting More Than High School 
DiploM^GED 


56.4 


(31) 


62.3 


(38) 


59.5 ( 


' 69) 


Percent Believing Achievement 
of Education Goals Is Very Likely 


63.3 


(35) 


49.2 


(30) 


56.0 i 


' 65) 


Percent Mentioning Schooling as Goal 
for Self 


17.9 


(10) 


19.4 


(12) 


18.6 1 


[ 22) 


Percent Mentlonirn Schooling as Gtoal 
for Child 


76.8 


(43) 


85.5 


(53) 


81.4 *( 


[ 96) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and coiNparlson group members. 

NOTES: ^The nuni>er$ in parentheses represent frequencies on which ^"^e 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , th^ number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

♦Two-tailed cht-square test (for percentage con^arlsons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE B.19 

COMPARISON OF KARLEM AND BEDFORD-STUYVESANT R^PONDENTS 
*0N SELECTED EMPLOYMENT- RELATED VARIABLES A7 BASELINE 





Percentage or Mean, by Group 


• 

Variable 


Harlem 
Experimental 
Group 


Bedford- 
Stuyvesant 
Control 
Group 


Both Si 


tes 


Percent Employed at Baseline 


3,6 


a 

( 2) 


4.8 


( 3) 


4.2 ( 


5) 


Percent Never Having Worked (Excluding 
Babysitting) 


35.7 


(20) 


38.7 


(24) 


37.3 ( 


: 44) 


Mean Number of Jobs Held (Including , 
Babysitting) 


1.1 


(56) 


1.1 


(62) 


1.1 < 


:ii8) 


Mean Number of Types of Training 


2.3 


(56) 


3.7 


(62) 


3.0***( 


:iT8) 


Mean Score, Career Maturity Scale 


19.6 


(55) 


19.2 


(62) 


19.4 \ 


:ii7) 


Mean Score, Employability Knowledge 
Test 


12.1 


, (56) 


11.6 


(62) 


11.9 \ 


'118) 


Mean Score, Training Requironents Test 


6.6 


(56) 


6.0 


(62) 


6.3 ( 


[118) 


Mean Score, Attitudes Toward Non- 
Traditional Employment 


13.9 


(56) 


13.4 


(62) 


13.6 ( 


[118) 


Percent Mentioning Job as Goal for Self 


55.4 


(31) 


54.8 


(34) 


^5 .1 \ 


: 65) 


Percent Mentioning Specific Job as 
Goal for Self 


16.1 


( 9) 


19.4 


(12) 


17.8 ( 


[ 21) 


Percent Mentioning Job as Goal for Child 


25.8 


.(15) 


22.6 


(14) 


24.6 1 


[ 20) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparisbn group members. 

NOTES: *The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

***Two- tailed chi -square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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TABLE B. 20 



COMPARISON OF, HARLEM AND BEDFORD-STUYVESANT RESPbNDENTS 
ON SELECTED FAMILY PLANNING/FERTILITY VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Percentage or Mean> 



Variable 


Harlem 
Experimental 
Group 


Bedford- 
Stuyvesant 
Control 
Group 


Both 


Sites 


Mean Number of Pregnancies 


1.3 


issf 


1.4 


(62) 


1.3 


(118) . 


Percent Pregnant More Than One Time 


23.2 


(13) 


35.5 


C22) 


29.6 


( 35) 


Percent Ever Miscarried 


1.8 


( 1) 


14.5 


( 9) 


8.5* 


( 10) 


Percent Ever Aborted , 


12.5 


( 7\ 


19.4 


(12) 


16.1 


( 19) , 


Percent Never Wanting Another Child 


30.4 


(17) 


25.8 


(16) 


28.0 


( 33) 


Percent in a Sexual Relationship 
at Baseline 


38.2 


(21) 


51.6 


C32) 


45.3 


( 53.) 


Percent Ever Used Birth Control 


.53.6 


(30) 


51.6 


(32) 


52 .-5 


{-6?.) 


Mean Number of Birth Control Methods 
Used 


, .8 


(56) 


;8 


(62) 


.8 


(118) 


Percent of Contraceptors Using the Pill, 
Last Intercourse 


42.1 


( 8) 


30.8 


( 4) 


37.5 


( 12) 


Mean Score, Birth Control Knowledge 
Test 


10.4 


(56) 


9.9 


(62) 


10.1 


(118) 


Mean Score, Ease of Access to Birth 
Control Scale 


11.4 


. (51) 


12.4 


(46), 


11.9 


( 97) ■ 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

^ ..-^ST^^i numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means, the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages, the number 
IS the actual number giving the specified response. — 

*Two-ta1led chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE B.21 



COMPARISON OF HARLEM AND BEDFORD- StUYVES ANT RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED .^ERVIC^AND-SUPPORT- RELATED VARIABLES 

AT BASELINa 







Percentage or Mean, 


by. Group 


Variable 


Harlem 
Experimental 
Group 


Bedford- 
Stuyvesant 
Control 
Group 


* 

DOtn oitcS 


Mean .Number of Services Used 


6.2 


(56f 


8.2 


(62) 


I .cr^ \\\o) 


Mean Number of Services Needed 


6.9 


(56) 


4.7 


(62) 


5.7***(n8) 


Percent Having Been in Teen Parent 
Program 


25.0 


(14) 


64.5 


(40) 


45. 8M 54) 


rieaii iiUiiiDer or nentions in oUpporu 

Network 


2.7- 


(56) 


3.5 


(62) 


3.1** (118) 


Percent With Close Friends Nearby 


71.4 


(40) 


82.3 


(51) 


77.1 (91) 


Percent Still in Contact With Baby's 
Father 


75.0 


(42) 


83.9 


(52) 


79.7 ( 94) 


Percent Using Their Mother for Child 
Care While in School 


65.0 


(13) 


83.3 


;(io) 


71.9 ( 23) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means, the number indicates the total numbtr of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

★★Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significatnt at the .01 level. 

***Two- tailed chi-square test (for .percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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TABLE. B. 22 , ; , 

COMPARISON OF HARLEM AND BEOJ^ORD- STUYVESANT RESPONDENTS' 
ON SELECTED HEALTH-REUTED VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Percentage or Mean, by Group 



Variable 


J| Harlem 
Wperlmental 
Group 


Bedford- , 
Stuyvesant 
. Control 
Group 


. Both Si tes 


Percent Having Visited Doctor 

During First Three Months of Pregnancy 


59.3 


(16)* 


61.1 


(11) 


60.0 


(27) 


Percent Having Visited Doctor More 
Than Five Times During Pregnancy 


92.3 


(24) 


94.4 


(17) 


93.2 


(41) 


Percent With Problem This Pregnancy 


33.3 


(19^) 


33.3 


(6) 


33.3 


(15) 


Percent of Babies Leaving Hospital 
With Mother. After Wrth 


77.8 


(21) 


72.2 


J 13.) 


' 75.6 


(34) 


Percent Having Visited Doctor SinceBirth 


lob.o 


(27) 


83.3 


(15) 


93.3 


(42) 


Percent With Problem After Childbirth 


14.8 


( 4) 


27.8 


( 5) 


-20.0 


(9) 

# 


Percent of Babies With Problem Since 
Birth 


37.0 


(10) 


27.8 


( 5) 


33.3 


(15) 


Percent of Babies Having Had Checkup 
During First Six Months 


100.0 


(27) 


88.9 


(16) 


95.6 


(43). 


Mean Number of Days In Hospital 
For Childbirth 


3.7 


(27) 


3.9 


(18)^ 


3.8 


(45) 


Mean Weight t)f Infant, in Ounces 


108.6 


(26) 


109.3 


(18) 


108.9 


(44) 



SOURCE: Tab;.!lations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: None of the group comparisons is statistically significant (using 
two-tailed chi -square tests for comparing percentages and two-tailed t-test for 
comparing means) at or beyond the .05 level. 

^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number Indicates the total number of respdn- 
denta contributing to the""caTculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 
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TABLE B.23 



COMPARISON OF f^ARLEM AND BEDFORD-STUYVES^NT RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES At BASELINE 



Variable 


Percenta 


ige or Mean, by Group 


Karl em 
Experimental 
Group 


Bedford- 
stuyvesanf 
Control 
Group 


Both Sites 


Mean Locus of Control Score 
^ean Self -Esteem Score 


13.7 (sef 

19.1 (56) 


13.5 (62) 

19.6 (62) 


13.6 (118) 
19.4 (118) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Pt:oject Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: Neither of the group comparisons is statistically significant at 
the .05 level, usinq a two-tailed t-test. 

*The numbers in parentheses represent the number of respondents 
contributing to the calculation of the mean. 
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TABLE B.24 

r. 

COMPARISON OF HARLEM AND BEDFORD-STUYVESANT RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED HOME ENVIRONMENT VARIABLES AT BASELINE . 



Percentage or Mean, by Group 



Variable 


Harlem 
Experimental 
Group 


Bedford- 
Stuyvesant 
Control 
Group 


Both 


Sites 


Percent With Both Parents Present 
During Childhood 


21.4 


(12) 


14.5 


( 9) 


17.8 


( 21) 


Percent With Mother Present at Basel ine 


74.1 


(40) 


75.8 


(47) 


75.0 


( -87) , 


Percent With Father Present at Baseline 


24.1 


(13) 


11.3 


( 7) 


17.2 


(20) 


Percent With Neither Parent Present 


23 2 


Ms) 


22 6 


u ^ / 


22.9 


( 27) 


Mean Number Household Members 


4.7 


(56) 


5.5 


(62) 


5.1 


(118) 


Mean f^umber of Siblings 


4.2 






(61) 






Percent With Mothers Who Give Bi>th 
at 19 or Younger 


57.1 


(32) 


• 

67.7 


(42) 


62.7 


( 74) 


Percent With Mothers With Less Than 
High School Diploma \ 


35.7 


' (20) 


48.4 


(30) 


42.4* 


( 50) 


Percent With One or More Household 
Members on AFOC 


80.4 


(45) 


72.6 


(45) 


76.3 


( 90) 


Percent With Household Income Equal 
to or Greater Than $400 per rionth 


59.2 


(29) 


42.1 


(24) 


50.0 


( 53) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE B.25 

COMPARISON OF DETROIT EAST AND DETROIT WEST, RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Percentage or Mean, by Group 



var ifiiD le 


Detroit East 
Experimental 
, Group 


Detroit West 
Control 
Group 


Both Sites 


Mean Age 


16.0 


(69f 


16.4 


(76) 


i6.2**(147) 


Percent Black 


100.0 


(69) 


100.0 


(78) 


100.0 (147) 


Percent Hispanic 


0 


( 0) 


0 


(.0) 


0 ( 0) 


Percent Pregnant, not a Parent 


33.3 


(23)^ 


^.1 


(11) 


23.1 * ( 34) 


Percent Wiih More Than 1 Child 


7.4, 


(•5K 


11.5 

* 


i 9) 


9.6* ( 14) 


Percent Never 'Married 


98.6 


(68) 


97.4 


(76t 


98.0 (144) 


Mean Age i\t Marriage (Ever Marrieds) 


15.0 


( 1) 


16.0 




15.5 ( 2) 



SOURCE: Tabiulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dent^'contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages > the number • 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean Comparisons) is statistically significant at the .t)5 level. 

**Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE B.26 

» ■ - 

COMPARISON OF DETROIT EAST AND' DETRO. , WEST RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED EDUCATIONAL VARIABLES AT BASELINE 





P»rc»ntao« o/Mean. by GrouD 


Variable 


De'iroU East 
:xper1i«enta1 
QrouD 


Detroit west 
Control 
Group 


Both SI 


tes 


Percent In School at Baseline 


57.4 


(39) 


53.2 


(41) 


55.2 ( 


80) 


Percent of Mothers 1 n School at Basel 1 ne 


66.7 


(30) 


50.7 


(34} 


57.1 ( 


64) 


Percent In Teen Parent School Program 
at Baseline 


15.0 


( 6) 


17.5 


( 7) 


16.3 ( 


13) 


Percent Who Left School Moi^e T^an 
12 Months Before Baseline Ijntervlew 


15.5 


( 4) 


32.4 


(11) 


25.0 ( 


15) 


i 

Percent of Dropouts Plannlruj to Return 


100.0 


(22) 


94.4 


(34) 


96.6 ( 


56) 


Mean Highest Grade Completed 


8.7 


(61) 


9.3 


(76) 


9.0* ( 


137) 


Percent In School When Pregnancy 
Discovered 


77.9 


(53) 


88.5 


(69) 


83.6 ( 


122) 


Percent Returned to School After Birth 
of Child 


64.4 


(29) 


62.7 


(42) 


63.4 1 


[ 71) 


Percent In General School Program 


53.6 


(37) 


56.4 


(44) 


55.1 


[ 81) 


Percent With Absentee Rate More Than 
Five Days per Month 


35.3 


(24^) 


24.4 


(19) 


29.5 


( 43) 


Percent With Math Grade Below C 


23.2 


(16) 


14.1 , 


(11) 


18.4 


( 27) 


Percent With English Grade Below C 




V 






9.5* 


( 14) 


Percent Wanting More Than High School 
Oiploma/GED 


56.1 


(37) 


63.6 


(49) 


60.1 


( 86} 


Parr^nt Rpllpvlna Achievement 
Of Education Goals Is Very Likely 


57.6 


(38) 


53.2 


(41)' 


55.2 


( 79) 


y 

Percent Mentioning Schooling as Goal 
for S^f 


10.1 


( 7) 


15.4 


(12) 


12.9 


( 19) 


Percent Mentioning Schooling as Goal 
for Child 


78.3 


(54) 


59.0 


(46) 


68.0** 


(100) 



SOL :E: Tabulations from Are baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
parti ci pa ;ts and comparison group- niembers. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means » the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents cortr1bu1;1ng to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the-number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. , / 

*Two-ta11ed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the o05 level. 

**Two tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE B.27 



COMPARISON OF DETROIT EAST AND DETROIT WEST RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED EMPLOYMENT- RELATED VARIABLES AT BASELINE ' 







Percenta 


ige or Mean, by Group 




Variable 


Detroit East 
Experimental 
Group 


Detroit West 
Control 
Group 


Both Si 


tes 


Percent Employed at Baseline 


7.2 


(5f 


5.1 


( 4) 


6.1 ( 




Percent Never Having Worked (Excluding 
Babysitting) 


39.1 


(27) 


44.9 


(35) 


42.2 ( 


: 62) 


Mean Number of Jobs Held (Includinp 
Babysitting 


1.1 


(69) 


1.0 


(78) 


1.0 ( 


:i47) 


Mean Number of Types of Trainihn 


2.8 


(69) 


3.9 


(78) 


3.7**1 


147) 


Mean Score, Career Maturity Scale 


19.3 


(66) 


19.2 


P7) 


19.3 ( 


[143) 


Mean Score, Employability Knowledge Test 


10.3 


(67) 


10.6 


(•/4) 


10.4 ( 


J4I j 


Mean Score, Training Requirements Test 


6.4 


(65) 


5.9 


(69) 


6.1 1 


[134) 


Mean Score, Attitudes Toward Non- 
Traditional Employment 


14.4 


(67) 


13.6 (76) 


14.0**1 


[143) 


Percent Mentioning Job as Goal for Self 


42.0 


(29) 


24.4, 


(19) 


32.7* ( 


[• 48) 


Percent Mentioning Specific Job as Goal 
for Self 


26.1 


(18) 


50.0 


(39) 


38.8**1 


[ 57) 


Percent Mentioning Job as Goal for Child 


13.0 


- ( 9) 


28.2 


(22) 


21.1 * ( 


[ 31) 



SOURCE; Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 



NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic -is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percenta ges, the number 
1s the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

**Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE B.28 

< 

COMPARISON OF DETROIT EAST AND DETROIT WEST RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED FAMILY PLANNINGl^FERTILITY VARIAitES AT BASELINE 



Percentage or Mean, by Group 



Variable 


Detroit East 
Experimental 
Group 


Detroit West 
Control 
Group 


Both 


Sites 


Mean Number of Pregnancias 


1.3 


(69f 




(78) 


1.4 


(147) 


Percent Pregnant More 'Than One Tii^ 


29.0 


(20) 


33.3 


(26) 


31.3 


( 46) 


Percent Ever Miscarried 


7.2 


( 5) 


7.7 


( 6) 


7.5 


( 11) 


Percent Ever Aborted 


8.7 


( 6) 


11.7 


( 9) 


10.3 


( 15) 


Percent Never Wanting Another Child 


33.8 


(?3) 


29.5 


(23) 


31.5 


( 46) 


Percent in a Sexual Relationship 
at Baseline 


CO o 
OO.O 




oy • / 


vol; 


48.6 


* ( 71) 


Percent Ever Used Birth Control 


73.9 


(51) 


76.6 


(59) 


74.8 


(110) 


Mean Number of Birth Control Methods 
Used 


1.0 


(69) 


1.1 


(78) 


1,0 


(147) 


Percent of Contraceptors Using the Pill, 
Last Intercourse 


,53.1 


(17) 


56.5 


(26) 


55.1 


( 43) 


Mean Score, Birth Control Knowledge 
Test 


9.6 


(68) 


8.9 


(78) 


9.2 


(146) 


Mean Score, Ease of Access to Birth 
Control Scale 


12.6 


(50) 


12.6 


(40) 


12.6 


( 90) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses -represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For p ercentages , the number % 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE B.29 / ■ 

COMPARISON' OF DETROIT EAST AND DETROIT WEST RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED StRVICE-AND-SUPPORT-RELATED VARIABLES 

AT BASELINE 





Percentaqe or Mean, by GrouD 


Variable 


Detroit East 
Experimental 
Group 


Detroit West 
Control 
Group 


Both Sites 


Mean Number of Services Used 


6.3 


(69f 


5.1 


(78) 


5.7* (147) 


Mean Number of Services Needed 


7,. 8 


f cn\ 

(69) 


0,0 


(78) 


6.6***(147) 


Percent Having Been in Teen Parent 
Program 


20.3 


(14) 


34.6 


"(27) 




Mean Numoer ot nentions in ;>uppori. 
Network 


3.3 


(69) 


2.9 


(78) 


3.1 (147) 


Percent With Close Friends Nearby 


72.5 


(50) 


85.9 


(67) 


79.6* (117) 


Percent Still in Contact With Baby's 
Father 


71.0 


(49) 


67.9 


(53) 


1 

69.4 (102) 


Percent Using Ineir Mother for Child 
Care While in School 


56.4 


(22) 


63.4 


(26) 


60.0 .( 48) 



SOURCE :^T4bulations from AIR baseline interviews vfth Project Redirection 
participants ah'd comparison group mambers. 



NOTES: ^The numbers In parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number Indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

. *Two- tailed chi -square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

***Two- tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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TABLE B.30 

COMPARISON OF DETROIT EAST AND DETROIT WEST RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED HEALTH- RELATED VARIABLES AT BASELINE 





Percenta 


.9 0^"^ 

ae or Mean, by Group 




Variable 


Detroit East 
Experimental 
Group 


Detroit West 
Control • 
Group 


Both Sites 


Percent Having Visited Doctor 

Durina First Three Months of Precinancy 




. a 
(22) 


61 .2 


(41) 


56.3 


( 63) 


Percent Having Visited Doctor More " 
Than^ Five Tiines- During Pregnancy 


80.9 


(34) 


91.1 


(61) 


87.1 


( ^5) 


Percent With Problem This Pregnancy 


uo.o 


(18) 


28.4 


(19) 


33.0 


( 37) 


Percent of Babies Leaving Hospital 
With Mother After Birth 


72.7 


(32) 


.77.6 


(52) 


75.7 


( 84) 


Percent Having Visited Doctor Since Birth 


97.7 


(43) 


89.6 


(60) 


92.8 


(103) 


Percent With Problem After Childbirth 

f 

Daynani- nf RaKIpc uith Prob^ CM Since 
Birth 


20.9 


( 9) 


17^9 


(12) 


19.1 


( 21) 


18.6 


( 8) 


28.4 


(19) 


24.5 


( 27) 


Percent of Babies Having Had Checkup 
Durihq First Six Months 


97.9 


(43) 


94.0 


(63) 


95.5 


(106) 


Mean Number of Days in Hospital 
For Childbirth 


3.9 


(44) 


, 3.8 


(67) 


3.9 


(111) 


Mean Weight of Infant, in Ounces 


104.6 


(42) 


102.8 


(67) 


103.5 


(109) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: None of the group comparisons is statistically significant (using 
two-tailed chi-square tests for comparing percentages and two- tailed t- tests tor 
comparing means) at or beyond the .05 level. 

^The^number i'n parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means, the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the"lalculation of the mean. For percentages, the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 
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TABLE B.31I 

COMPARISON OF DETROIT EAST AND DETROIT WEST RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Variable ' 


, Percentage j)r Mean, by Group 


Detroit East 
Experimental 
Group 


Detroit West 
Control 
Group 


Both Sites 


Mean Locus of Contro"! Score 
Mean Self -Esteem Score 


13.8 {eef 

19.2 (68) 

1 • 


14.1 (77) 
20.3^ (77) 


14.0f (143) 
19.3 * (145) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers In parentheses represent the number of respondents 
contributing to the calculation of the mean. 

*Two-taJled t-test Is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE B.32 

COMPARISON" OF DETROIT EAST AND DETROIT WEST RESPONDENTS 
ON , SELECTED' HOME ENVIROjNMENT VARIABLES AT BASELINE 





Percenta 


ige or Mean, by Group 


5 


■. ■ 

Variable 


Detroit East 
Experimental 
Group 


Detroit West 
Central 
,6roup 


Both Sites 


Percent With Both Parents Present 
During Childhood 


8.7 


(6f 


20.5 


(16) 


15.0 


( 22) 


Percent With Mother Present at Basel ine 


79.4 


(54) 


79.5 


(62) 


79.5 


(116) 


Percent With Father Present at Baseline , 


16.2 


(11) 


14.1 


(11) 


15.1 


( 22) . 


Percent With Neither Parent Present 


17.4 


(12) 


16.7 


(13) 


17.0 


( 25) 


Mean Number Household Members 


5.8 


(69) 


5.8 


(78) 


5.8 


(147) ' 

1 


Mean Number of Siblings 


5.9 


(66) 


4.4 


(77) 


5.1** 


(143) 


Percent With Mothers Who Gave Birth 
at 19 or Younger 


71.0 


(49) 


59.0 


(46) 


64.6 


( 95), 


Percent With .Mothers With Less Than 
High School Diploma 


36 C2' 


;(25) 


26.9 


(21) 


31.3 


( 46) 


Percent With One or More Household 
Members on AFDC 


85.5 


(59) 


93.5 


(72) 


89.7 


(131) 


Percent With Household Income Equal 
to or Greater Than $400 per Month 


38.9 


(21) 


38.1 


(24) 


38.5 


( 45) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: *The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

**Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE B.33 



COMPARISdH OF PHOENIX AND SAN ^NTONIO RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



** 


Percentage or Mean, by Group 


• 

Variable ^ . 


Phoenix 
Experimental 
Group 


San Antonio 
Cohtrol 
Group 


Both Sites 


Mean Age 


15.7 


(89f 


15.8 


(89) 


15.7 (178) 


rercent DiolCK 


47.2 


(42) 


39.3 


(35) 


43.3 ( 77) 


Percent Hispanic 


40.5 


(36) 


57.3 


(51) 


48.9* ( 87) 


Percent Pregnant, not a Parent 


56.2 


(50) 


61.8 


(55) 


59.0 (105) 


Percent With More Than 1 Child 


4.5 


( 4) 


3.4 


( 3) 


3.9 ( 7) 


Percent Nev^r Married 


98.9 


(88) 


79.8 


J71) 


89.3***(159) 


Mean Age at Marriage (Ever Marrleds) 


17.0 


( 1) 


15.0 


(16) 


15.1 ( 17) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection 
|!)art1c1 pants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers In parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic Is based. For means , the number Indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

***Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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TABLE B.34 

COMPARISON OF t>HOENIX ANd SAN ANTONIO RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED EDUCATIONAL VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Percentage or Mean, by 6roup 



Variable 


Phoenix 
Experimental 
Group 


San Anton |o 
Control 
Group 


Both Sites 


percent in School At Baseline 


44.8 


im 


71.9 


(64) 


58.5**^ 


»(103) 


Percent of Mothers 'in School at Basel ine 


33.3 


(13)- 


73.5 


(25) 


52.1** 


( 38^ ' 


> 

Percent in Teen Parent School Program 
at Baseline 


51.3 
46.9 


(20) 


17.2 


(11) 


30.1**" 


31) 


Percent Who Left School More Than 12 
Mrnths Before Baseline Interview 


(23) 


40.0 


(10) 


44.6 


(33) 


Percent t>f OrH)pouts PlAWVIng to ibtum 


91.7 


(44) 


76.0 


(19) 


86.3 


( 63) ^ 


Mean Highest Grade Completed « 


8s6 


(86) 


8.2 


(88) 

\ **** / 

0 

(62) 


8.4* 


(174') 


Percent. 1n School When Pregnancy 

His covered 


53.7 


(44) 


71.3 


62.7* 


(106) 


Percent Returned to School After 
Birth of Child 


44.4 


(16) 


65.6 


(21) 


54.4 


( 3>0 


Percent in General SchQpl Program 


79.8 


(71) 


60.7 


(54) 


70.2** 


(125) 


Percent With Absentee Rate More Than 
Five. Days per Month 


20.2 


(18) 


24.7 


(22) 


22.5 


( 40) 


Percent With Math Grade BelOM C 


14.9, 


(13) 


7.9 


( 7) 


11.4 


( 20) 


Percent With English Grade Below C 




\ o/ 


lU. 1 




Q 7 




Percent Wanting More Than High School 
uipiofna/btu N 


42.9 


(36)' 


19.3 


- (16) 


31.1** 


( 52) 


Percent Believing Achievement 
of Education Goals is Very Likely 


50.0 


(42) 


55.4 


(46) 


52.7 


( 88) 


Percent Mentioning Schooling as Goal 
for Self 


15.7 


(14) 


c 

10.1 


( 9) 


12.9* 


( 23) 


Percent Mentioning Schooling as Goal 
for Child 


65.2 


(58) 


73.0 


(65) 


69.1 


(123) 



SOURCE^ Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: *The numbers In parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means., the number Indicates the total nwnber of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the nunber 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two- tailed ch^-s^re test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) 1s statistically significant at the .05 level. 

**Two-ta11ed chl-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .01 level. . 

***Two-ta11ed chl-square test (for percentige comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically aignificant at the .001 level. 
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TABLE B.35 

COMPARISON-OF f^ENIX AND iAN ANTONIO RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED EMPLOYMENT-RELAXED VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Percentlge or Mtfan. by Group ' 



\^ar1able 


Phoenix 
Experimental 
Group 


San Antonio 
" Control' 
GroCti^ 


Both Sites 


Percent EmpTdyed at Baseline 


9-.0 




16.9 


(15-) 


12.9 


( 23) " 


Percent Never Having Worked (Excluding 
Babysitting)^ 




{CO) 






39 3* 


I 70) 


Mean Number of Jobs Held (Includiijig 
Ddoys 1 t u 1 ng / 


1 .3 


(89) 


1 . 1 




i •C 




Mean Number of Types of Training . 


2.9 


(89) 


1.8 


(89) 


2.3** 


(178) 


5 Mean Score, Career Maturity Scale 


20.3 


(88) 


18.2 ^ 


T88) 


19.3** 


(176) 


M^an Score, Employability Knowledge Test 


11.3 


(89) 


9.8 


(88) 


10.5** 


(177) 


Mean Score, Training Requirements Test 


V 5.8 

* 


(85) 


6.7 


(88) 


6.2 


(173) 


Mean Score, Attitudes toward Non- " 
Traditional Employment 


U.6 


(89) 


14.1 


(87) 


14.3 


(176) 


Percent Mentioning Job as Goal for Self 


43.8 


(39) 


44.9 


.'(40) 


44.^4 


( 79) 


Percent Mentioning Specific Job as Goal 
for Self 


29.2 


" (26) 


18.0 


(16) 


23.6 


(42) 


Percent Mentioning Job as Goal for Child 


20.2 


. (18) 


33.7 


(30) 


27.0 


(48) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection . 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For .percentages , thfe number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
, (for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

**Two-taned chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the. .01 level. 
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. TABLE B.36 

COMPARISOK . OF PHOENIX ANQ SAn' ANTONIO RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED FAMILY PLANNING/FERTILITY 'VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



f' 


Percentage or Mean, by Group 


Variable ' 


Phdenix 
Experimental 
^ Group 


San Antonio' 

Control 
. Group 


•Both Sites 


Mean Number of Preonancies ^ ^ • 


1 * i 




1 t c 


\O0f 


i . C 


\*f ' ) 


Percent Preanant More Than One Time '^ 


12.3 


(11) 


17,. 0 


.(15) 


14.7 


( 26) 


Perceat Ever Miscarried 


2.2 


(.2) 


3.4 


( 3) • 


2:8 




Percent Ever Aborted 


2.2 


( 2) 


5.7 


^( 5) 


' 4.0 


f ^> 


Percent Never Wantina Another Child ^ 

* \#v»l'll# iv>*TVf fWMIIVil IM nifw wild wl 11 1 vl 


25.3 


(22) 


22.5 


(20) 


23.9 


( 42) 


Percent In a Sexual Relatlonshlo at Bas^ine 


27!3 


(24)- 


40.4 


(36) 


33.9 


( 60) 


Percent Ever Used Birth Control 


38.2 


(34) 


44.9 


(40) 


41.6 


( 74) 


Mean Number of Birth Control Mewods 
Uied 


".5 


^(89) 


.5 


(89) 


.5 


(178) 


Percent of Contraceptors Using the Pill , 
Last Intercourse 


65.2 


(15) 


66.7 


(16) 


66.0 


( 31) 


Mean Score, Birth Control Knowledge Test 


8.7 


C89) 


9.3 


(89) 


9.0 


(178) 


Mean Score, Ease of Access to Birth* 
Control Scale 


13.0 


(59) 


n./ 


(56) 


12.3** 


(115) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline Interviews with. Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. 

NOTES: The numbers In parentheses represent frequencies ,pn which the 
statistic 1s based. For means , the number Indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

**Two-ta11ed chl-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) Is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE B.37' 

COMPARISON OF PHOENIX AND SAN ANTONIO RESPONDENTS 
oh SELECTED SERVICE-AND-SUPPORT-RELATED VARIABLES 



AT BASELINE 



Percentage or Metfn, bY«?Group 



Variable . 


Phoemx 
Experimental 
Group 


San Antonio 
' Control 
Group 


Both' Sites 


Mean Number of Services Used 


6.0* 




4.3 


(89) 


5.2** 


(178) 


Mean Number of Services Needed 


< 

c c 

5.5 


/ on \ 

(89) 


C "7 

0,7 


(89) 


.0.1* 


\178} 


Percent Having Been in Teen Parent 
urogram . . , ^ 


1^3 


(14) 


21.3 


< 

(19). 


18.9 


( 33) 


Mean Number of .Mentions in Support 
Networ*V 




' (89) 


3.0 




3.2 


(178) 


Percent With Close Friends Nearby 


74.2 


(66) 


59.6 


(53) 


66.9*^^ 


(119) . 


Percent Stilf in Contapt Wii^ Baby's 
Father > ' . 


66.3 


(59) 


58.4 


(52) 


62.4 


(111) 


Percent Using Their Mother for Child 
Care While* in School 


61.9 


(13) 


40.0. 


(10) 1 


50.0 


( 23) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection* 
participants and comparison group members. 

♦ 

^ NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which^" the; 
statistic is based. For' means,, the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributfing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving" the specified response. 

*Two- tailed chi-square test (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

**Two-tailed chi-square tes^: (for percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE B.38 

A 

COMPARISOW of phoenix and SAN ANTONIO RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED HEALTH- RELATED YARIABLES AT BASELINE 





Percente 


m or Mean, by Group 


Variable 


Phoenix 
Experimental 
"Group 


San Antony 
Control 
Group , 


Both Sites 


rercent navin9 visi ueu uocxor 

During First Three Months of Pregnancy 

• < 


41.0 


(lof 


63.6 


(21) 


51.4 


(37) 


Percent Hav+ng Visiterd Doctor More 


87.2 


(34) 


78.8 


,(26) 


83.3 


(60) 


Percent With Problem This Pregnancy 


28.2 


(11) 


42.4 


(14) 


34.7 


(25) • 


Perc^t of Babies Leaving Hospital 
'With Mother After Btrth 


84.2 


(32) 


88.2 


(30) 


•86.1 


(62) 


Percent Having Vtsited .Opctbr Since Birth 


89.7 


(35) 


78.8 


(26) 


84.7 


(61) 


Percent witn rroDiem Mtter tmiuDirtn 


3U6 


(12) 


6.1 


( 2) 


19.7* 


(14) 


Percent of Babies With Problem Since 
Birth 


28.9 


(11) 


12.1 


( 4) 


21.1 


(15) 


Percent of Babies Having Had Checkup 
During first Six Months 


92.3 

. 4 


(36) 


80.0 


(28) 


86.5 


m 


Mean Number of Days in Hospital for 
CKildbirth - 

* 


2.9 


(37) 


3.9 


(32) 


3.4 


(69) 


Mean Weight of Infant, in Ounces 

JrTS 


102.1 


(38) 


107.6 


(32) 


104.6 


(70) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
par*tici pants and comparison group members. . • " 

« 

NOTES: ^The numbei*s in pareiitheses represent frequencies on which the 
statifStic is based: For means , the\number indicates the total nuiftber of "Respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the speotfied response. 

» • . . * 

*Two-tailed chi-square. test (for percentage comparisons), or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) 1s statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE B.39 

COMPARISON OF PHOENIX AND SAN ANTONIO RESPONDENTS 
ON SELECTED PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES AT BASELINE 



Variable 


PercentJ 


me or Mean, b 


»y Group 


Phoenix 
Experimental 
Group 


San Antonio 
Control 
Group 


Both Sites 


Mean Locus of Control Score 
Mean Self- Esteem Score 


14.3 (sef 

1^.7 (87) 

\. 


13.6 (87) 
18.4 (88) 


14.0* (173) 
18.6 (175) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison gy^oup manbers. ^ 



NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent the number of respondents 
contributing to the calculation of the mean. 

*Two-ta11ed t-test is statistically significant at tne .05 level. 



A 

c 

i 
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TABLE B.40 0 

COMPARISON OF PHOENIX AND SAN ANTONIO kESPONDENTS ' 
ON SELECTED HOME ENVIRONMENT VARIABLES AT 8ASELINF 



V 


Percente 


KM 

ige or Mean, by Gro 


n 


Variable 


Phoenix 
Experimental 
-GrouD 


San Antonio 
Control 
Group 


Both 


Sites 


Percent With Both Parents Present 
During Childhood 


13.6 


(12) 


28.1 


(25) 


20.9 


1 

( ?7) 


Percent With Mother Present at Baseline. 


73.0 


(65) 


79.8 


(71) 


76.4 


(136) 


Percent With Father Present at Basel ine 


20.2 


(18) 


21.3 


(19) 


20.6 


( 37) 


Percent With Neither Parent Present 


24.7 


(22) 


19.1 


(17) 


21.9 


( 39) 


Mean Number Household Nembers 


6.2 


(89) 


6.0 


(89) 


6.1 


(178) 


Mean Number^f Siblings 


5.0 


(88) 


6.2' 


(86) 


5.6* 


(174) 


Percent With Mothers Who Gave Birth 
at 19 or Younger 


69.7 


(62) 


73.0 


(65) 


71.3 


(127) 


Percent With Mothers With Less Than 
High School Diploma 


55.1- 


(49) 


74.2 


(66) 


64.6* 


(115) 


Percent With One or. More Household 
Members on AFDC 


63.6 


(56) 


62.9 


(56) 


63.3 


(112) 


Percent With Household Income Equal 
to or Greater Than $400 per Month 

f 


51.2 


(43) 


57.0 


(45) 


54.0 


( 88) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from AIR baseline interviews with Project Redirection 
participants and comparison group members. , 

NOTES: ^The numbers in parentheses represent frequencies on which the 
statistic is based. For means , the number indicates the total number of respon- 
dents contributing to the calculation of the mean. For percentages , the number 
is the actual number giving the specified response. 

*Two-tailed chi-square test Cfor percentage comparisons) or t-test 
(for mean comparisons) is statistically significant at the .05 level. . 
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